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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Sr is clear that you need a fair 
amount of education before democ- 
racy becomes at all possible. To start 
at the extreme point, if your popula- 
tion is illiterate, the machinery re- 
quired for democracy does not work. 
But I am not concerned with this 
elementary portion of the matter. I 
am concerned rather with the kind of 
education that is necessary if one is 
to avoid the pitfalls into which many 
dumocracies have fallen and which 
have led in many cases to dictator- 
ships. 

There is a curiously difficult line 
to be drawn psychologically if de- 
mocracy is to succeed, because it 
needs two things that tend in differ- 
ent directions. On the one hand, 
every man needs to have a certain 
degree of self-reliance'and self-con- 
fidence, a willingness to back his 
own judgment; on the other hand, 
he must be willing to submit to the 
authority of the majority when that 
authority goes against him. One or 
the other of these two things is very 
apt to fail. Either men become too 
subservient and follow some vigor- 
ous leader into dictatorship; or they 
ate too self-assertive, they do not 
submit to the majority, and lead 
their country into anarchy. The busi- 
ness of education in relation to 


democracy is to produce the type of 
character which is willing to advo- 
cate its Own opinion as vigorously 
as may be, but is also willing to 
submit to the majority when it finds 
the majority going against it. 

There are two different parts of 
what education has to do in this 
matter—on the one hand the rela- 
tion to character and the emotions, 
and on the other hand the intellec- 
tual part. I should like to say some- 
thing about the part that has to do 
with character and the emotions, 
although it is, in the main, much 
more a matter for the home than 


‘the schools. It is so important that 


we can not pass it over, but in this 
respect schools for parents are as 
much needed as schools for children. 

If democracy is to be workable, 
the population must be relatively 
free from the fiercer emotions of 
hate and destructiveness and also 
from the emotions of fear and sub- 
servience. Now, these are emotions 
which are inculcated in early child- 
hood. A parent of average ferocity 
attempts to teach his child complete 
obedience, and makes him either a 
slave or a rebel. What is wanted in 
a democracy is neither a slave nor a 
rebel, but a citizen; but you cannot 
get the proper emotions for a citizen 
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out of an autocratic type of parent, 
nor, of course, out of an autocratic 
school. 

It is clear that too much discipline 
is not a good thing if you want to 
ptoduce a population capable of de- 
mocracy. If you want to get people 
into the habit of initiative, of think- 
ing for themselves, you must get 
them into attitudes of neither sub- 
servience to, nor rebellion against, 
authority. 

This brings us to a source of 
trouble to a great many democrats, 
namely, what is called “principle.” 
It is wise to scan rather skeptically 
most talk about principle, self-sacri- 
fice, devotion to a cause, and so on. 
If you apply a little psychoanalysis 
to it, you find that it is not what it 
appears to be; it is really people’s 
pride, or hatred, or desire for re- 
venge, that has got itself idealized 
and collectivised and personified in 
the nation as a noble form of ideal- 
ism. For example, the particular sort 
of idealism which consists in joining 
together to kill people in large num- 
bers and is called patriotism, be- 
longs with a certain type of cruelty, 
of unhappiness, of unsatisfied needs, 
and would tend to disappear if early 
education were emotionally what it 
ought to be. 

The whole modern technique of 
government in all its worst aspects is 
derived from advertising. Adver- 
tisers are the practical psychologists 
of our day and discovered long ago 
that what makes you believe a propo- 
sition is not the fact that there is 
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some reason to think it true. Some. 
one puts up a simple statement 
mentioning somebody’s soap or pills 
beside a railway line, and the mere 
fact that the name is there in the 
long run causes you to think that it 
is good soap or those are good pills. 
The modern dictators do the same 
thing. You see their pictures every- 
where, hear their names everywhere, 
and it has much the same effect on 
you as the advertisements of the pills 
and soap. In all countries which 
have autocratic government there is 
combined with that a creed, a set 
of beliefs to be instilled into the 
minds of the young while they are 
too young to think. And the beliefs 
are instilled, not by giving reasons 
for supposing that they are true; the 
mechanism is purely one of parrot- 
like repetition, insistence, mass hys- 
teria, mass suggestion. 

This is not the sort of thing to 
be aimed at in a democracy. Oppos- 
ing beliefs, taught in this hypnotic 
fashion, produce two crowds of peo- 
ple who clash, and there is no means 
by which you can mitigate that clash. 
Each hypnotized automaton feels 
that everything most sacred is bound 
up with the victory of his side. Such 
fanatical factions are quite incapable 
of meeting together and saying, “Let 
us see which has the majority.” That 
would seem altogether too pedes- 
trian, because each of them stands 
for a sacred cause. 

I do not mean to say that there 
are no sacred causes, but I do say 
that you want to be very careful be- 




















fore you claim that your particular 
nostrum is sacred and the other man’s 
something devilish. We have to have 
a kind of tolerance toward one an- 
other, and that tolerance is much 
easier to have if you think, ‘Human 
beings are fallible, and I am a 
human being. It is just conceivable 
that I may be wrong.” Dogmatic 
certainty is extraordinarily danger- 
ous. If you are quite certain you are 
right, you will infer that you have a 
right to stick a bayonet into anybody 
who does not agree with you, and 
even to asphyxiate his children with 
poison gas. 

The advertisers led the way; they 
discovered the technique of pro- 
ducing irrational belief. What the 
person who cares about democracy 
has got to do, I think, is deliberately 
to construct an education designed to 
counteract the natural credulity and 
incredulity of the uneducated man. 
I should start very young. If I had 
to run a children’s school I should 
have two sorts of sweets—one very 
nice and the other very nasty. The 
very nasty one should be advertised 
with all the skill of the most able 
advertisers. On the other hand, the 
nice ones should have a coldly scien- 
tific statement, setting forth their 
ingredients and consequent excel- 
lence. I should let the children 
choose which they would have, 
varying the assortment from day to 
day. After a week or two they 
would probably choose the ones with 
the coldly scientific statement. That 
would be one up. 
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Suppose there was a question of 
an excursion to the country. I should 
have on the one hand marvelous 
advertisements with colored posters 
about some very unpleasant spot, and 
about another very pleasant place I 
should have just maps and contour 
lines and statements as to the 
amount of timber in the neighbor- 
hood, put in the driest language con- 
ceivable. 

In history I should take them 
through the great controversies of 
the past, and let them read the most 
eloquent statements in favor of po- 
sitions that no one now holds. For 
example, before the American Civil 
War, Southern orators—who were 
magnificent orators—made the most 
moving speeches in defense of slav- 
ery. Reading them now, you almost 
begin to think that slavery must have 
been a good thing. I should read 
children all kinds of eloquent de- 
fenses of views that nobody now 
holds at all, such as the importance 
of burning witches. 

When they had grown a little im- 
pervious in that way, I should give 
them rhetoric in the present dealing 
with current controversial questions. 
I should give it to them always on 
opposite sides. I should read them 
every day, for example, what is said 
about Spain, first by the New York 
Times and then by the Daily Worker. 
In time, perhaps, they would learn 
to infer the truth from these oppo- 
site statements. 

The art of finding out from the 
newspapers what it was that hap- 
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pened is a very difficult one indeed, 
and one that every democrat should 
be taught. There is a great deal to 
be done in this direction if people 
are to be capable of understanding 
how to judge a political question. 
I do not want to teach people one 
opinion or another; it is not the 
business of education to do that. The 
business of education is to teach 
pupils to form opinions for them- 
selves, and they need for that pur- 
pose to be rather impervious to elo- 
quence and propaganda, to be on 
the lookout for the things that are 
intended to mislead, and to be able 
to pick out what really is argument 
and base themselves on that. 

I do not know whether any of you 
have had occasion to look up a news- 
paper of Great War days. If you had, 
you would be astonished. Because as 
you read it a sort of hot blast of in- 
sanity comes out of the page at you. 
You cannot believe that we were 
really all collectively in a state of 
excitement in which one cannot see 
things right. Part of the business of 
education for democracy is to pre- 
vent people from getting too excited. 
It is a difficult art, because you do 
not want, on the other hand, that 


people should be without emotion. 
You cannot get any improvement in 
the world, or any kind of good life, 
without a basis in the emotions. But 
you have to be sure that basis is the 
right one. 

I think the only emotional basis 
is what I should call kindly feeling 
—a wish, not only in regard to peo- 
ple you know but in regard to man- 
kind at large, that as far as possible 
they should be happy, enlightened, 
able to live a decent sort of life. 
When you find other ideals, as you 
often do, strongly recommended in 
terms that sound like lofty morality, 
the victory of this or that cause, or 
any kind of thing that involves the 
suffering, the destruction, of some 
large group of mankind, then say, 
“That is not an ideal that any demo- 
crat can care for, because it is of 
the essence of democracy that we 
think every human being counts 
alike.” We'are not content with a 
purpose that suits one group at the 
expense of another. The emotion 
that must inspire our purposes is an 
emotion of pain in the suffering of 
others, and happiness in their happi- 
ness. That is the only emotional 
basis that is any good. 


Bertrand Russell is the well-known English writer 

and teacher. Reported from an address before the 

Department of Secondary-School Principals, N.E.A., 
February 25, 1939, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BASAL PRINCIPLES IN READING READINESS TESTING 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In the Teachers College Record 


i concept of reading readiness 
has found wide acceptance, but 
there is no complete agreement on 
the factors involved, and those who 
agree on any one factor often disa- 
gree concerning the most useful 
means of determining the status of 
individual pupils. A bewildering 
array of tests, examinations, and 
ratings are recommended in the lit- 
erature, to the dismay of many 
teachers who are convinced of the 
desirability of determing the reading 
readiness of beginning pupils. 

During the past five years, three 
groups of studies of reading readi- 
ness have been conducted at Teach- 
ers College. Of all the tests and 
ratings used in these studies, the 
following stand highest in predictive 
value: 

Tests of familiarity with or recog- 
nition of printed words, of large 
words printed on charts, or words 
placed on the blackboard in manu- 
Script writing. (This may seem 
paradoxical, but before entering 
school a pupil may have acquired 
some familiarity with word or letter 
forms, some knowledge of the 
arrangement of words on a printed 
page, some familiarity with the 
sound characteristics of spoken 
words, before he can recognize any 
particular word. Children reveal a 
very wide range of attainment in 
these foundation abilities. ) 

Tests of interest in, and grasp of, 


story structure, These tests measure 
the pupil’s ability to keep his mind 
on a story or selection presented 
orally, to get the main points, and to 
use them. For example, an effective 
test consists of reading to the pupil 
the first half of a story and asking 
him to complete it. The quality of 
the child’s completion of the story 
shows a high correlation with his 
later reading progress. 

Tests of ability to interpret pic- 
tures and drawings. This test has 
value because present-day instruction 
in reading utilizes profusely illus- 
trated materials, 

A test of the ability of the child 
to keep his mind on what the teacher 
is saying, to remember the impor- 
tant points, and to carry out some 
activity embodying them. This is 
essentially a test of the pupil’s abil- 
ity to profit by oral instruction such 
as a teacher might give in conduct- 
ing a reading lesson. 

Tests of familiarity with, and 
ability to use, the sound components 
of words. 

Tests of familiarity with individ- 
ual letters. 

Of all the tests used in these 
studies, only those listed above and 
the Stanford-Binet gave high corre- 
lations with reading progress. 

In general, the more definitely and 
fully a form of information or abili- 
ty is used in the process of learning 
to read, the more accurately it pre- 
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dicts later reading progress. The 
correlations of the various better 
tests with later reading progress vary 
with the emphasis which the pupil 
(and teacher) places on different 
techniques in learning to read. For 
example, in the Horace Mann 
School, a simple test of reading 
letters of the alphabet gave one of 
the highest correlations with later 
reading progress. The same test gave 
a much lower correlation in a public 
school class drawn from an inferior 
socio-economic status. The Horace 
Mann pupils made extensive use of 
letter naming in learning to recog- 
nize words. The public school pupils 
did not. They depended much more 
on the general configuration of 
words. The differences in the meth- 
ods of learning were due largely to 
the variations in the equipment the 
children brought to school. The 
Horace Mann children, due to play at 
home with alphabet books, games, 
and the like, were much more fa- 
miliar with letter forms. Most of 
them could recognize one or more 
letters, while 60 percent of the pub- 
lic school group were unable to rec- 
ognize a single letter. 

In learning to read, a pupil tends 
to use whatever information or skill 
he possesses. 

The value of any given reading 
readiness test also varies with the 
methods induced or permitted by the 
teacher. In general, the abilities listed 
above are used by most pupils in 
learning to read. In principle, there- 
fore, reading readiness testing is the 
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same as diagnostic testing at any stage 
of the reading program. In both 
cases, the form of testing is to 
inventory the interests, abilities, and 
types of information which actively 
enter into the process. The best read- 
ing readiness test is, therefore, a 
diagnostic inventory of the basal 
abilities involved in learning to read. 
The diagnostic values of such a 
test are of greater general usefulness 
than its predictive services. Reading 
instruction is successful to the extent 
that a nice adjustment of instruction 
to the pupil’s needs is carried out. 
The major cause of difficulty in read- 
ing is the failure of the teacher to 
conduct her instruction in a form 
most useful to the individual pupil. 
With the exception of certain in- 
telligence tests and tests of auditory 
acuity in certain groups, no tests 
other than those listed gave a very 
high prediction of reading progress. 
Low correlations were given by many 
tests often recommended for deter- 
mining reading readiness: oral tests 
of range of information; opposites 
tests; tests of memory span for 
words, letters, and digits; tests of 
associative learning of pictures, geo- 
metric figures; various tests of pet- 
ception of digits, geometric figures, 
and other items with the exception 
of word tests. Very low correlations 
were given by a variety of so-called 
performance tests of intelligence, 
such as form board tests, object con- 
struction tests, etc. The same was 
true of tests of attention, imagery, 
reaction time, motor control, etc. 




















The Stanford-Binet is a useful 
addition to the battery of reading 
readiness tests, but the data clearly 
demonstrate that the mental test, 
when employed alone, does not give 
a satisfactory prediction. The prac- 
tice of setting up a certain mental 
age, such as six, or six and a half 
years, as essential for beginning read- 
ing, is a crude and unsatisfactory 
procedure. The optimum mental age 
for beginning reading varies with 
the program and methods of the 
teacher. It has been shown, for ex- 
ample, that certain programs are as 
difficult for pupils with a mental age 
of seven years as are other programs 
for pupils with a mental age of five 
years. 

The importance of the test for 
auditory acuity depends on the char- 
acter of the class and the nature of 
the instruction. In small groups 
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taught by individualized methods, 
tests of auditory acuity proved of 
little importance, but in large, noisy 
classes, taught en masse, it is of the 
utmost importance that children of 
low hearing acuity be placed in 
favorable positions and given other 
advantages. 

With the possible exception of the 
Stanford-Binet, all these tests, includ- 
ing the one for auditory acuity, can 
be given by the teacher. Examina- 
tions of vision may also be made by 
the classroom teacher. 

A well-chosen battery of reading 
readiness tests should give a correla- 
tion with later reading progress in 
a reasonably well-taught class of 
around .75 at least. The more effec- 
tively the information provided by 
the tests is used in instruction, the 
greater the predictive value of the 
tests will become. 






Arthur I. Gates is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from the 
Teachers College Record, XL (March, 1939), 
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JHE 82,200,000 adults in the United States making up the 
total population over 18 years of age have an educational 


background as follows: 








Illiterate ....... 4,100,000 
Grammar school or less .............. 49,590,000 
Incomplete high school .............. 15,130,000 
High school 6,100,000 
Incomplete college ........-....------ 4,900,000 
College 2,380,000 





—Journal of the National Education Association. 
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oS SHALL join the Arbeitsdienst 
for a half a year and the army for 
two years voluntary. It is the greatest 
pleasure and honour for me to march 
for my fatherland and my godlike 
Fihrer. 

I like music very much, especially 
military music. 

I am so happy to have much en- 
tertainment. Sometimes I take part 
in a Dance. I like dancing very much. 
The usual dances are: waltz, slow- 
fox, fox, English waltz, tango. The 
National-Socialism has abolished the 
horrible jazz. I am not able to hear 
this Negro-music longer than a few 
minutes. But I like very much a 
waltz of Straus, Linke, and Schubert. 

If you should wish to have Ger- 
man newspapers or magazines you 
first must write me which of our 
newspapers are forbidden in Ohio. 
If you have any questions about 
Germany or the National-Socialism 
I will do my best to answer them 
satisfactorily. 

I only can tell you that I am hat- 
ing the Jews more than devil and 
hell. I have lived to see how my 
German fatherland was exhausted 
and sponged by this diabolical peo- 
ple. I know how many girls have 
~ * These excerpts are from some 
correspondence turned over to the Editors 
of Social Frontier by Principal Baker of 
the Fieldston School, New York City. 
The material came originally from the 
high school at Jackson, Ohio, with whose 
pupils this German lad had some “in- 
ternational correspondence.” 





ATTITUDES OF A GERMAN SCHOOLBOY* 


In the Social Frontier 


been ravished by Jewish scoundrels, 
But now the Jews have lost power in 
Germany. No real, true German 
would shake hands with a Jew today. 
I would be glad when the last Jew 
would be vanished from the earth. 
I only hope that the brave Arabs will 
kill many Jews in the revolts of to- 
day. 

I am very glad to join the Arbeits- 
dienst. We must help the peasants 
in the harvest time. I am not accus- 
tomed to that work, but I shall try 
to love it. It must be an elevating 
feeling to march within the grey 
columns through our German coun- 
try, side by side with the sons of 
laborers and ministers, artisans and 
noblemen, all with shouldered spade 
and with one creed: Whatever our 
Fihrer Adolf Hitler does, he is 
right. 

I know this feeling from the time 
when I marched in the rows of the 
Hitler Jugend through the streets of 
the towns, when we fought in our 
brown shirts for our Fuhrer. We 
were boys of all classes, but like- 
minded, with one Fihrer, one creed, 
one idea, one standard, ready to 
spend our lives and blood for the 
National-Socialism. We marched 
and marched till the whole German 
Youth had joined our ranks. Today 
the whole youth marches in the 
brown shirt, boys and girls. 

Perhaps you may imagine how we 
love our Fihrer. If he appears in 4 
town or village, there is an immence 
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rejoicing. Men, women and children 
salute our god-like Fhrer with 
raised arms and “Heil Hitler.” 

You may imagine that we cannot 
like war when seeing the widows, 
orphans, and cripples. But our whole 
nation is ready for war, if anyone 
should try to attack our honor or 
rights. There will be no boy who 
will not at once shoulder the arms 
voluntarily whether we all have 
heard about the terror of war from 
our fathers. (My father was during 
the whole war in the hell of Verdun. 
Perhaps you have read about Ver- 
dun.) 

You have a fine opinion of our 
government and Hitler. But you said 
that you believe in freedom of the 
press and speeches to your own ad- 
vantage. But such a freedom in Ger- 
many would mean a free hand for 
the few enemies of our government, 
for the traitors, war-profiteers, and 
cowards. They could unrestrained 
poison the opinion of the foreign 
countries. That is nowadays impossi- 
ble in Germany. Our press says the 
opinion of our government and of 
the ninety-nine percent National- 
Socialists is of Germans. 

Your state is governed in a demo- 
cratic way. But the parties forming 
the government have perhaps only 
60 percent of your people as follow- 
ers. The free will of the other 40 
percent is enslaved. In Germany, 
there governs one party forever, but 
this party has 99 percent of our peo- 
ple as followers, and only 1 percent 
has no free will. Moreover you must 


consider that this 1 percent in Ger- 
many consists of criminals, traitors, 
and Jews; whereas that in America 
40 percent are surely good citizens. 
So we may say, that Germany is the 
state which is governed in the most 
democratic way. 

Usamerica is the only state in 
America led by the white race (I 
think and I hope that she soon will 
free herself from the influence of 
Negroes, Jews, and Japanese or 
Chinese people). All other American 
states are led by conglomerate of 
white men, Negroes, Red Indians, 
mestizos, mulattos, A.S.P. In the 
hands of your nation lie the destiny 
of American culture and political 
strength. 

Germany is the most powerful 
state of the world with the best 
army, the best leader, the best gov- 
ernment, the best idea. No country 
in the world will be able to defeat 
us. The will of Adolf Hitler is 
stronger than the will of the sum of 
all other statesmen. He is sent by 
God to free our country, and to free 
the world from the despotism of the 
Jews and the capitalists, who wish to 
send the nations into bloody wars in 
order to earn themselves much 
money. 

This is the new German ideal of 
beauty. Not the paint, rouge, beauty- 
spots, brilliant gowns or dress-coats 
make fair, but only a fair body. 
Therefore the new German drawing- 
room for beauty culture is the beach, 
the lawn, and the gym. We have 
abolished those old ideals of beauty 
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which the ugly, crooked-legged, 
crooked-nosed Jewish generation of 
vipers had introduced. 

... aman with powerful muscles 
lifting a lump of coal. That is the 
ardent desire of each German boy: 
to get such muscular system. The 


laborer is not despised in Germany 
by the upper classes. We are one 
nation, without any class differences. 
Decisive for the esteem of a man is 
not his class, his money, or his learn- 
ing, but only his efficiency and char- 
acter. 


Reported from the Social Frontier, V (February, 
1939), 159. 


bo 


Variations... 


% As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, anything that resembles civil-service 
procedure of public governments is by 
practice unknown in our high schools. 
Generally, if I am right, teachers or 
“sponsors” select “service people” or call 
for volunteers. I have tried a civil-ser- 
vice procedure and was favorably im- 
pressed. The student body was informed 
that on a certain date there would be a 
written examination for the service squad 
positions. Application blanks had to be 
obtained and filled out. Student appli- 
cations were accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to legibility and accuracy. The next 
step was to notify the candidates whose 
applications were accepted, and to each 
candidate was given a number to be used 
on the examination paper. On the date 
set for the written examination, the can- 
didates were given the question papers 
consisting of about five questions dealing 
with practical school situations that any 
service squad officer would meet and 
have to handle. The teacher in charge 
of the school, who had nothing to do 
with the service squad, marked the papers. 
The candidates were notified of their 
ratings. The passing candidates’ names 
were placed on an eligible list and ap- 
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pointed to duty therefrom. The appointees 
proved successful on actual service and 
not one had to be removed. (Grace M. 
Anderson of the Grover Cleveland High 
School, New York City, in Social Edu- 
cation.) 


% High school debating became air- 
minded when debate teams in two high 
schools 30 miles apart engaged in a 
debate which was broadcast over two 
stations and in which the contestants 
heard opponents’ arguments by radio. 
High schools in Olympia and Centralia, 
Washington, engaged in the unusual de- 
bate, the first of its kind ever conducted 
between high school teams, so far as 
known. Each team debated before the 
assembly of its own school in its own 
school auditorium. Radio stations KGY 
in Olympia and KELA in Centralia were 
linked together to carry both sides of the 
debate which was broadcast to the audi- 
ences of the two stations as well. The 
intricate switching necessary to handle 
the debate between the two schools was 
carried out without a hitch. Plans are 
under way for future similar debates be- 
tween the two schools. (Reported from 
the Clearing House.) 














MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 


Advisory Committee on Education 


sists study undertakes to survey 
in a fairly broad way the plan of 
organization for the federally reim- 
bursed program of vocational educa- 
tion, the outcomes of this service, the 
needs of the country for occupational 
preparation, and the manner in 
which those needs may best be met. 
The study of vocational education 
was conceived, not primarily as re- 
search to discover new information, 
but rather as an attempt to collect and 
interpret existing information and 
the opinions and attitudes of those 
who have close personal knowledge 
of the operation of the program. 
Vocational education is a very in- 
clusive term and, viewed broadly, 
may cover all those experiences 
whereby an individual learns to 
carry on successfully any useful occu- 
pation. The secondary schools for 
many centuries have furnished the 
necessary basic education for the 
professions, but it is only in rela- 
tively recent times that the schools 
have begun to offer preparation for 
nonprofessional types of occupations. 


The Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Federally Reimbursed 
Program of Vocational Education: 


1. The federal government of the 
United States has long manifested 


* The reader is referred to the full 
text of this study for supporting details 
and for the less important findings and 
conclusions which are omitted here be- 
cause of space limitations—The Editor. 


an interest in education, and from 
the beginning of its history has sup- 
plied grants of lands or money for 
various educational purposes. The 
policy of making federal grants spe- 
cifically designated for vocational 
education was introduced by the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Since 
that time the federal government has 
greatly increased the amount of sup- 
port provided for vocational educa- 
tion. The George-Deen Act, passed 
in 1936, more than doubled the 
amount previously authorized for 
vocational education. The acts now 
in force authorize a total annual 
appropriation of approximately 
$22,335,000 for distribution to the 
states and other areas and for ad- 
ministrative expenses in the federal 
agency. 

2. The Smith-Hughes Act estab- 
lished the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education as an independent 
agency for the administration of the 
grants. In 1933, the administrative 
duties of the Federal Board were 
transferred to the United States 
Office of Education. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is 
not now well constituted for the ser- 
vices of advice and interdepartmental 
coordination needed by the Office of 
Education. 

3. The staff in the federal office 
for vocational education has carried 
on its duties zealously, but the mém- 
bers have tended to become im- 
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mersed in routine activities and to 
neglect some of the broader aspects 
of the service. There is now urgent 
need for the introduction of new 
staff members of a somewhat differ- 
ent type from the majority of the 
present personnel. 

4. The original conception of the 
plan for federally reimbursed voca- 
tional education was that of a co- 
operative program operated under 
the joint support and control of 
state and federal agencies. In prac- 
tice the federal controls have been 
so administered as to shape very 
definitely the nature of vocational 
education in the states. The federal- 
ly supported program has to a con- 
siderable extent become a federally 
dictated program in many states. 

5. One of the principal responsi- 
bilities laid on the federal agency 
by the Smith-Hughes Act was the 
conduct of studies and investigations. 
During the past 20 years, many val- 
uable publications have appeared 
containing instructional and admin- 
istrative aids, but evaluative research 
pertaining to the program has been 
almost entirely lacking. 

6. Stability in federal policies is 
desirable in any program carried on 
in cooperation with the states. The 
plan of providing support through 
annual appropriations may at times 
be disturbing to the stability of the 
program. 

7. The program of vocational ed- 
ucation affects the interests served by 
a number of other federal agencies, 


particularly the Departments of 
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Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce. 
Arrangements for coordination of 
the program of vocational education 
with the interests of other federal 
agencies are at present unsatisfactory 
and should be improved. The policy 
of lodging federal administrative re- 
sponsibility for the program in the 
Office of Education should be con- 
tinued. 

8. Sound plans for federal-state 
relationships in any cooperative pro- 
gram of educational service should 
leave the major administrative re- 
sponsibility to the states. The func- 
tions that are appropriate to the 
federal government are the making 
of audits, the requiring of reports, 
cooperation in planning, and super- 
vision of labor standards. Other ele- 
ments of control should be strictly 
avoided in the federal organization. 
The present relationship between the 
states and the federal government in 
the program of vocational education 
should be revised to accord with 
these principles. 

9. Within the states and local 
communities, vocational education 
should be set up as an integral part 
of the regular school system. The 
creation of a dual system of schools 
should be carefully avoided. 

10. Institutions that prepare 
teachers for vocational subjects 
should have the same relationship to 
state authorities as they have in the 
case of the preparation of teachers 
of other subjects. The federal agency 
should exert no control over the 
preparation of teachers. 
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Financing the Federally Reimbursed 

Program: 

11. In the year ended June 30, 
1937, the latest year for which data 
are available, the total expenditure of 
federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion was $10,013,669. State and 
local funds were used to the amount 
of $26,385,616. The grand total ex- 
penditure for the federally aided pro- 
gram was $36,399,285. 

12. The federal funds for voca- 
tional education are made available 
only on the basis of matching by state 
or local funds or both. In practice 
the states have far exceeded the 
minimum requirements for match- 
ing, and have supplied from two to 
three dollars for each dollar of fed- 
eral funds, but this average over- 
matching has been largely due to 
heavy over-matching in a few states. 
Matching tends to increase educa- 
tional inequalities, for only the abler 
communities can readily provide the 
funds for matching. For this im- 
portant reason matching of federal 
funds is undesirable. 

13. The federal grants are ear- 
marked for particular fields of in- 
struction, namely agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industries, 
distributive occupations, and the 
preparation of teachers for these 
subjects. Objections to the plan of 
designating funds for particular 
subjects are numerous and impor- 
tant. Serious question may also be 
raised as to whether funds should be 
designated specifically for vocational 
education, rather than being made 


available for any educational pur- 
pose. 

14. The federal funds for voca- 
tional education are distributed to 
the states on the basis of population 
ratios in certain classified groups. 
There are numerous objections to the 
bases of distribution now in use. 


Evaluation of the Federally Retm- 
bursed Program of Vocational 
Education: 


15. The federally aided program 
of vocational education has increased 
the number of pupils enrolled in 
such subjects. Opportunities have 
been increased notably at the adult 
level. 

16. Excellent work has been done 
in the development of instructional 
materials for vocational education 
under the auspices of the federally 
aided program. The housing and 
equipment of schools have been im- 
proved. Educational planning has 
been encouraged. Educators general- 
ly have been induced to take a favor- 
able attitude toward the inclusion 
of opportunities for vocational prep- 
aration in the curriculum. 

17. In many respects the general 
operation of the program of voca- 
tional education is unsatisfactory. A 
few of the important points of ad- 
verse ctiticism are: (a) a limited 
concept of vocational education has 
been promoted; (4) in some of the 
financially less able communities 
funds have been diverted from gen- 
eral education; (c) the creation of a 
dual school system has been en- 
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couraged; (@) the difficulties of ad- 
ministering local schools have been 
increased; (e) an attitude of sepa- 
rateness has developed among those 
in the field of vocational education ; 
(f) guidance and placement ser- 
vices have been inadequately pro- 
vided; (g) the reporting of infor- 
mation concerning the program has 
been inadequate. 

18. The program in home eco- 
nomics has in general been operated 
in a relatively satisfactory manner. 
Close cooperation between home and 
school has been fostered by the 
home projects. The curriculum of 
homemaking education has been 
broadened to include much content 
of a social nature. 

19. For the most part the teach- 
ing in vocational agriculture has 
been of high quality. A new and 
enriched curriculum is slowly emerg- 
ing and the emphasis is being shifted 
from the manipulative skills and 
problems of production to problems 
of an economic and managerial na- 
ture. The development of a national 
organization of pupils in vocational 
agriculture, the Future Farmers of 
America, has been of doubtful wis- 
dom. 

20. The program in trades and 
industries has given rise to more 
complaints than any of the other 
fields. The instruction in trades and 
industries for out-of-school youth 
and for adults has on the whole 
been relatively satisfactory, as has 
also the limited program for pre- 
paring girls and women for indus- 
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trial vocations. The criticisms have 
centered chiefly on the program for 
young full-time and part-time secon- 
dary school pupils. The chief diffi- 
culty has been that in large numbers 
of schools the program has been de- 
veloped and carried on without 
sufficient regard to the best interests 
of the group of present and future 
workers. Enrolment has been per- 
mitted without consideration of the 
potential demand for new workers 
in the trade for which training is 
given. Those in charge of the work 
have often neglected to take ad- 
vantage of the counsel of interested 
social groups, such as organized 
labor, in the development of policies 
and procedures. 

21. The federal program for vo- 
cational education has resulted in 
improvement in the qualifications of 
teachers of such subjects, but there 
has been an inadequate supply of 
well-qualified teachers. Funds speci- 
fied in the Smith-Hughes Act for 
the training of teachers have been 
diverted to administrative services in 
state departments of education by the 
device of classifying supervision as 
in-service training. 

The Needs for Vocational Educa- 
tion: 


22. The best interests of society 
demand that every individual be 
equipped for some occupation so that 
he may contribute effectively to the 
satisfaction of human wants. The 
public school has proved to be an 
effective agency for occupational 

















preparation. Much of the prepara- 
tion, however, must in any case be 
given on the job rather than in the 
school. Apprenticeship should be en- 
couraged as a method of vocational 
education. 

23. Three types of school pro- 
grams seem to be effective in voca- 
tional education: (4) the all-day 
school; (4) the cooperative type 
program, in which school work is 
combined with vocational experience 
in part-time employment; and (c) 
part-time and evening classes. Special 
precautions need to be taken to 
protect pupils from exploitation, 
particularly in cooperative-type pro- 
grams. 

24. There is need for an occupa- 
tional outlook service to provide in- 
formation on a national, state, and 
local basis regarding the number of 
recruits required annually in each of 
the major occupational fields, and 
the number in training for each oc- 
cupation. 

25. Vocational education should 
immediately precede entrance on the 
occupation. Under modern condi- 
tions this principle precludes the 
offering of specialized vocational 
courses in the junior high school 
period, although exploratory courses 
may well be provided in the junior 
high school. Much of vocational ed- 
ucation should be restricted to the 
later years of the secondary school 
and the junior college. Arrange- 
ments must be made for the voca- 
tional education of pupils of all lev- 
els of ability above the minimum 
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required for self-support. A special 
problem is the provision of voca- 
tional education for young people in 
rural areas who will later migrate 
to cities. 

26. Six principles are suggested 
for selecting the occupations for 
which training of a pre-entry type 
should be offered in the schools: (4) 
a certain amount of intellectual con- 
tent should be involved; (4) the 
training should have general appli- 
cability to a variety of occupations; 
(¢) employment should be available 
on the completion of training; (2) 
the time allowed should be sufficient 
for attaining a satisfactory degree of 
competence; (¢) the occupation 
should be socially desirable; (f) the 
number of pupils should be sufficient 
to permit an economical grouping for 
instructional purposes. On the basis 
of these criteria the following occu- 
pational fields seem to be desirable 
for inclusion in the school program: 
(a) agriculture; (4) homemaking; 
(c) certain phases of trades and in- 
dustries; (d) office occupations: (¢) 
distributive occupations. On an ex- 
perimental basis some of the special- 
ized public service occupations might 
be considered for inclusion in the 
school program. 

27. The service of the schools in 
supplying vocational education for 
occupations of the trade and indus- 
trial type should be chiefly to culti- 
vate in the pupils a broad range of 
basic abilities of value in a whole 
related family of occupations. The 
training that is given in vocational 
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education should include instruction 
with reference to the social and 
economic situation into which the 
worker must fit and the legal pro- 
visions governing his employment. 

28. A sound program of vocation- 
al education must include not only 
training, but guidance and place- 
ment. Schools furnishing vocational 
education should provide adequately 
for the guidance of pupils, and 
should cooperate closely with public 
employment offices in the initial 
placement and adjustment of those 
leaving the full-time school. 

29. Data now available do not 
permit an accurate estimate of the 
total amount of funds needed for a 
sound and complete program of vo- 
cational education. It seems clear, 
however, that the amount now pro- 
vided is far from sufficient to main- 
tain a suitable program. 

30. The federal government must 
take a vital interest in the develop- 
ment of sound programs of voca- 
tional preparation. The federal gov- 
ernment is justified not only in 
furnishing temporary stimulation to 
such development in the public 
schools, but also in undertaking the 


actual support of vocational educa- 
tion on an extensive basis. Increased 
federal funds for the support of vo- 
cational education cannot be effec- 
tively utilized without a relaxation of 
the existing federal restrictions on 
the program. 

31. Federal appropriations for vo- 
cational education should not be in- 
creased until there has been a 
relatively generous provision of 
funds for general education. The 
greatest advances in vocational edu- 
cation in the long run will come 
through relatively large federal 
grants for general, unrestricted edu- 
cational purposes rather than through 
grants specifically limited to voca- 
tional subjects. Designation of grants 
for vocational education could well 
be discontinued as soon as there is 
an adequate federal appropriation 
for general, unspecified educational 
purposes. If designation of funds for 
vocational education is continued, 
the legislation should define this 
type of service broadly. Guidance 
and cooperative placement services 
should be included, and instruction 
at the junior college and adult levels 
should be particularly encouraged. 


Reported from Chapter XI of Vocational Education, 

Staff Study Number 8 of the Advisory Committee 

on Education by John Dale Russell and Associates. 

Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Pp. x+325. 
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INTERPRETING A SCHOOL TO THE COMMUNITY 
F. P. O'BRIEN 


RAIRIE District School No. 44 
in Johnson County, Kansas, is lo- 
cated in territory suburban to Kansas 
City, Missouri, and is in most re- 
spects more urban than rural. Con- 
sisting of eight grades and a kinder- 
garten with a staff of nine teachers 
and an enrolment of close to 200, 
representing homes in which not 
more than 10 percent of the fathers 
are farmers or artisans, one may 
sense that this is not a typical rural 
community. When two members of 
the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas were invited by 
the school board to study the needs 
of this school, it soon appeared that 
there existed a division in the board, 
the community, and the school. It 
appeared, too, that the board major- 
ity wanted only a rubber-stamp ap- 
proval of the school, but the investi- 
gators insisted on getting the actual 
facts and presenting them frankly. 

Four general aspects of the school 
received particular attention: (a) 
physical plant; (b) teaching staff, 
curriculum, and teaching methods; 
(c) academic achievement of pupils 
as measured by tests; and (d) other 
educational outcomes, such as school 
spirit, hobbies and vocational inter- 
ests, school-community relationships. 

First of all, reports of the data 
assembled were provided for the use 
of the teachers and principal and dis- 
cussed with them. Then, at a well- 
attended public meeting called by 
the school board, more than two 


hours were spent in verbal, graphic, 
and tabular presentations of the 
facts and findings. Large wall charts 
were used for visual presentation of 
data, and questions were freely 
asked and discussed. 

Due to the selective character of 
the population of this school district, 
here was an opportunity to explain 
to professional and business men and 
college trained mothers, interested in 
the welfare of their own children, 
what precision is possible in apprais- 
ing the outcomes of the school pro- 
gram. For example, while each grade 
reached its grade norm in reading, 
certain pupils in each class fell below 
it. According to telebinocular or 
ophthalmograph tests, 80 percent of 
these needed the attention of an 
oculist. The selective factor of aca- 
demic aptitude was made clear in 
explaining why one class reached 
accepted norms in nine of the ten 
achievement tests while another class 
reached the norm in no test. By 
analysis of written compositions it 
was shown that consistent progress 
was not made by the successive 
classes in vocabulary growth. 

Handwriting was taught in con- 
nection with other language arts and 
in normal situations requiring its 
use. When one mother complained 
that it was not on the subject sched- 
ule, she was interested to learn that, 
as judged from English compositions, 
the handwriting was of acceptable 
quality in all grades. Both “language 
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arts” and “‘social studies’ appeared 
in every schedule from the first to 
the eighth grade, but neither was 
defined nor the content clearly indi- 
cated anywhere. Spelling was over- 
emphasized. The eighth grade was 
more than a year above the grade 
norm in spelling, yet a 38-minute 
daily period was assigned to the 
subject in that grade. Attention was 
directed to the fact that no definite 
provision was made for instruction 
in health and elementary science. 
This analysis of the curriculum and 
pupil performance was clearly within 
the grasp of the audience. 

Teaching in the school varied 
from ineffective to excellent. Obser- 
vations of teaching were reported 
impersonally at the meeting. The 
parents were reminded that while 
six of the nine teachers were college 
graduates, two of the teachers and 
the principal were not adequately 
trained professionally. There was 
little evidence of constructive super- 
vision, although it would be wel- 
comed by the best teachers and was 
needed by the others. The board was 
at fault for retaining a principal 
whose training was inferior to that 
of most of his teachers, but due to 
the sharpness of this statement it 
was reserved for the printed report 
which appeared subsequent to the 
community meeting. 

Deficiencies and desirable features 
of the school plant, service systems, 
pupil accounting, and financial ac- 
counting were briefly discussed. It 
was reported that the building, partly 
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new and in excellent repair, had not 
been well planned; that playground 
facilities were inadequate; and that 
music, library, and art were badly 
housed in basement rooms. Among 
the commendable features reported 
were an excellent cafeteria, well- 
lighted classrooms, a portable radio, 
victrola, piano, and projection lan- 
tern. The school site of four acres 
seemed adequate in size, but only 
part of it was being utilized. 

By means of tests devised for the 
purpose, it was possible to show the 
parents that most pupils in the upper 
grades knew how to make use of 
books and find information; that 
they read numerous books and maga- 
zines, participated in many hobbies 
apart from school requirements, and 
expressed a preference for business 
and professional occupations. They 
displayed a well-developed sense of 
responsibility for their conduct, es- 
pecially when classes were left for 
periods without a teacher. A check 
list on manners and social attitudes 
indicated good home influences for 
these children. 

Both at the community meeting 
and in the printed reports which 
followed, the functional aspects of 
the school library were emphasized. 
The value of free reading and labo- 
ratory periods in the library seemed 
to impress some of the parents. 

Subsequent events indicated that 
the community had become thor- 
oughly conscious of its responsibility 
to its school. Within a few months 
of the presentation of this study the 




















following changes had taken place: 

1. A new school principal was 
employed. 

2. The annual school board elec- 
tion drew a record vote, despite very 
bad weather conditions. 

3. A bond issue was voted to pro- 
vide an extension of the school 
building and correct existing inade- 
quacies. 

4. The architect’s plans were sub- 
mitted to educational authorities so 
as to avoid mistakes previously 
made. 

5. Several 


modifications were 
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made concerning the teachers and the 
instructional program. 

In Thunder and Dawn Glenn 
Frank warns us that ‘we have no 
right to damn the commoner for his 
cavalier disregard of science until 
science has talked to him in terms 
he can understand.” The sentiment 
here expressed deserves extended 
consideration. This attempt to inter- 
pret a school to its community is 
predicated on the belief that a com- 
munity can be and indeed must be 
educated concerning the needs, prob- 
lems, and achievements of its school. 


F, P. O’Brien is Director of Educational Research at 

the University of Kansas. Reported from an address 

before the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, February 28, 1939, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ni EW YORK CITY now possess- 
es the only centralized public school 
in the world specializing in training 
for the food trades. It is supported 
and endorsed by the food industries 
through the advisory board on in- 
dustrial education. 

Courses cover instruction in res- 
taurant and cafeteria work, meat 
merchandising, and in the bakery, 
grocery, fruit, vegetable, and dairy 
products merchandising fields. New 
modern equipment is used in con- 
nection with the instruction. 

The training is open to all ele- 
mentary and junior high school grad- 
uates. The course of study includes 





the technical training necessary for 
all food merchandising and related 
academic work necessary for com- 
plete mastery of the field studied. A 
four-year course in English is pro- 
vided as well as a course in social 
science, including American history, 
the industrial history of the food 
trades, and the economics of sources 
of production and distribution; a 
course in mathematics including 
store management; and science offer- 
ings including the field of biochem- 
istry. Other subjects covered include 
sanitary and inspection laws and art 
work as applied to displays and letter- 
ing.—School Life. 
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BEYOND SCHOOL WALLS 


PAUL J. MISNER 
In Character and Citizenship 


JA VY OST attempts to coordinate 
the activities of schools and other 
character-building agencies have 
been incidental and opportunistic, 
but the rapid growth of the com- 
munity school movement is evidence 
that educators are finally recognizing 
that education and schooling are not 
synonymous. Modern psychology 
emphasizes that persons learn as a 
result of continuous interaction with 
the environment. Schools, homes, 
churches and YMCA’s have impor- 
tant functions in the development of 
character and citizenship but they 
can never be completely effective un- 
less they are dynamically and func- 
tionally related to the total life of 
the community. In Democracy and 
Education Joseph K. Hart has defined 
the problem most effectively: 

“The democratic problem in edu- 
cation is not primarily a problem of 
training children; it is the problem 
of making a community in which 
children cannot help growing up to 
be democratic, intelligent, disci- 
plined to freedom, reverent of the 
goods of life, and eager to share in 
the tasks of the age. A schvol can- 
not produce this result; nothing but 
a community can do so.” 

The resources of the average 
American community are seldom 
organized to facilitate the develop- 
ment of the values essential to the 
democratic way of life. School activ- 
ities are often far removed from the 
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realities of the present social order; 
insulated in their ivory towers with 
their eyes turned to the past, teachers 
attempt to prepare youth for a life 
that is gone rather than to interpret 
the life of the present. Religious 
leaders become so concerned with 
abstract notions of virtue that they 
fail to help persons generalize the 
moral implications of their daily ex- 
periences. Politicians are so involved 
with the means of government that 
they lose sight of the essential social 
purposes implied in their enterprise. 
The problem is essentially one of 
creating the means whereby all com- 
munity agencies may have the oppor- 
tunity to define their common con- 
cerns and to work cooperatively to 
achieve their common purposes. 

A practical approach to the prob- 
lem is to extend the education func- 
tion to include all community per- 
sons and agencies. Such an approach 
seeks to make the problems and ac- 
tivities of the community the source 
of significant learning experiences. 
Distinctions commonly made be- 
tween adults and youth and between 
teachers and learners are minimized. 
All persons are considered alternate- 
ly as learners and contributors, with 
emphasis on the cooperation of all 
in the continuous improvement of 
community life. Greater emphasis 
would be placed on the educational 
and social implications of all com- 
munity activity, and the tendency to 
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emphasize the highly specialized 
functions associated with the terms 
civic, political, religious, and phil- 
anthropic would be minimized. In 
some such way, the democratic prob- 
lem in education may yet be solved. 

It was with this concept of com- 
munity education in mind that the 
Glencoe Community Coordinating 
Council was organized in April, 
1938. Membership is open to any 
individual and to representatives of 
community organizations. At present, 
28 community organizations are 
represented. Activities of the Coun- 
cil are administered by committees 
with clearly defined functions. 

As the school has sought to ex- 
tend its activities beyond its walls, 
the Council has already proved its 
value. It has brought about cooper- 
ative enterprises between the school 
safety patrols and the police depart- 
ment. One of the schools and the 
Garden Club have cooperated in a 
program of screening and planting 
around the school building. The 
playground committee of the park 
board has cooperated with interested 
groups to plan a more effective pro- 
gram of summer recreation. School 
children have cooperated with the 
DAR and the Historical Society in 
developing a museum in the first 
cabin erected in Glencoe. 

At present the resources committee 
of the Council is cooperating with 


the schools in a survey of the per- 
sonal resources of the community. 

An interview record was prepared, 
seventh and eighth grade pupils 
were trained in the techniques of 
interviewing, and they are now en- 
gaged in calling on the town’s 7500 
citizens. As they go from home to 
home they learn of stamp and butter- 
fly collections, of glassware and 
quilts. They locate collie fanciers 
and dahlia growers. They contact 
fishermen, hunters and horsemen. 
Much hidden talent in music, art and 
drama is being unearthed. 

When the survey is completed the 
results will be carefully tabulated 
and classified. Similar surveys are 
planned to discover and record the 
natural, physical, civic, and social re- 
sources of the community. Ultimately 
the Council expects to have the total 
resources of the community recorded 
and organized. Cooperative use of 
these resources to improve commu- 
nity living will be the major purpose 
of the developing program of com- 
munity education. 

In every community there are 
groups and individuals who have 
contributions to make to community 
life. But too often their activities 
duplicate each other and lack unity 
of purpose. The coordinating council 
plan seems to be one means of help- 
ing all of us to become more effec- 
tive citizens of a democracy. 


Glencoe, Illinois. Reported from Character and 
Citizenship, V (March, 1939), 8-13. 


| Paul J. Misner is Superintendent of Schools * 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION AND SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


In the Educational Record 


—SECONDARY schools are pro- 
fessedly concerned with preparing 
boys and girls for constructive citi- 
zenship. Tests given by the recent 
Regents’ Inquiry in New York State 
to thousands of young people—both 
graduates and nongraduates—just 
before they left high school, show 
that these young people have ac- 
quired a respectable amount of in- 
formation about American history 
and the machinery of government. 
They are likely to be acquainted with 
headline items in the current news 
and most of them recognize the ma- 
jor rights of the citizen guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. But at the 
time they leave school these young 
people know very little about the 
social, political, and economic prob- 
lems of their own communities. In 
their acquaintance with current 
events, they seldom go beneath head- 
line facts to an understanding of 
fundamentals. They may recognize 
the rights which democracy confers, 
but they are usually unwilling to 
make any serious effort or sacrifice in 
order to make democracy work. Fur- 
ther, once out of school, in general 
they do nothing to keep up—much 
less enhance—whatever competence 
in citizenship their schools may have 
given them. 

Schools are also concerned with 
preparing their students to make 
wholesome use of their leisure time. 
The young people leaving school in 
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New York State have a surprising 
variety of hobbies — collections, 
sports, music, dramatics, and the 
like; and they read a good deal, 
chiefly in newspapers and maga- 
zines. But in what they read or 
listen to on the radio or see in the 
movies, they rarely show evidence of 
any discriminating standards of en- 
joyment. Moreover, many of the 
hobbies in which their schools have 
tried to interest them are dropped 
almost completely after graduation— 
chiefly, no doubt, because the out- 
of-school circumstances of these 
young people provide no places, 
equipment, or associates which will 
allow them to continue the interests 
the schools have built up. 

Most of the leaving pupils inter- 
viewed in the inquiry believed they 
were better: off than young people 
who had had less schooling, and 
many of them planned to enroll in 
part-time school work or correspon- 
dence courses. However, few of the 
pupils had any realistic conception 
of the kinds of further education 
appropriate for them individually. 
They often do not know how or 
where to obtain further education, or 
are aiming at a kind of education 
obviously out of keeping with their 
abilities and interests. 

In the minds of these young peo- 
ple, vocational competence is of 
greater moment than competence 
with respect to citizenship, leisure, or 




















further education. Despite this fact, 
most of them are less competent vo- 
cationally than in any other major 
respect. Their vocational plans are 
often wholly inconsistent both with 
their own abilities and with the 
opportunities for employment. Most 
of them find jobs within a year after 
leaving school, but whether or not 
they get jobs has little apparent con- 
nection either with the kinds of 
school work they have taken or with 
their relative success in school. Luck, 
knowing the right people, and “per- 
sonality” seem to have more to do 
with successful vocational begin- 
nings than does any of the subject 
matter taught in the average high 
school. : 

The defects in the education of 
these boys and girls can not be 
blamed on the schools alone. Their 
social attitudes, in particular, are un- 
doubtedly more largely the product 
of an out-of-school environment in 
which a popular tendency is to evade 
individual responsibility. Yet many 
of the characteristics of these young 
people must be explained in large 
part by what the schools do or do not 
do for them. 

One obvious explanation of the 
situation is the high school’s pre- 
occupation with academic achieve- 
ment. Another is the failure of the 
schools to recognize out-of-school 
activities which are often of vital 
concern to their pupils. In literature 
courses the secondary schools deal 
with “standard” English classics, but 
have little to say about the current 
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books and magazines, good and bad, 
that surround boys and girls in the 
library, the book shop, and the cor- 
ner drug store. Few schools pay any 
direct attention to motion pictures— 
except to deplore the frequency with 
which their pupils go to see them. 
Yet the movies are a much more 
vital form of recreation to the aver- 
age youngster than most of the books 
and plays dealt with in high school 
courses. The schools’ lack of concern 
for out-of-school educational and 
vocational opportunities is equally 
marked. 

A final major explanation of the 
present situation is the schools’ fail- 
ure to assume any active responsibil- 
ity for individual pupils. Most 
schools know little about their pupils 
beyond the bare facts of academic 
achievement. And once the boy or 
gitl has complied with the provi- 
sions of the compulsory attendance 
law, the school rarely concerns itself 
further. Omitting even to see what 
becomes of their pupils after gradu- 
ation, the schools lack any realistic 
measure of the success of their own 
work. 

Dark as this picture of the out- 
comes of the average high school 
program may seem, the outlook for 
the future need not be dark. Various 
individual schools have achieved 
marked success in educating their 
pupils for one phase or another 
of the life in which these pupils will 
normally engage outside the school. 
The methods of teaching which such 
schools have developed are neither 
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mysterious nor unduly difficult to 
use; essentially they consist in defin- 
ing the characteristics which boys and 
girls ought to have if they are to be 
socially competent, and then in ad- 
dressing the work of the school 
straightforwardly to the develop- 
ment of those characteristics. The 
results which even now are being ob- 
tained in schools that have broken 
away from the traditional pattern 
make it entirely reasonable to be- 
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lieve that secondary schools in gen- 
eral could contribute far more than 
they now do to the social competence 
of their students. What seems to be 
needed chiefly is that the schools 
themselves—and the public which 
supports them—should recognize it 
as a part of the high school’s respon- 
sibility to prepare all young people 
for normal living as intensively as 
schools now try to prepare a few 
students for academic scholarship. 





Francis T. Spaulding is Professor of Education in 
1 the Harvard Graduate School of Education and is 
1 the author of the Regents’ Inquiry Report, High 
School and Life. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XX (January, 1939), 106-12. 
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1 W. C. Bacey, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
ie Columbia University: “Of all comparable countries, the 
United States may have the least well selected and the least 
well educated teachers but beyond peradventure of doubt it 
has the best dressed and best looking teachers in the world.” 
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JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
if cation: “Unless we do make radio and motion pictures and 
7 other modern means of communication and visualization 
serve the major need of understanding our common life and 
our complex problems, I doubt very much if education, de- 
pending largely upon such traditional tools as pictures and 
blackboards, can compete with these newer instruments. And 
if education cannot successfully compete for the time and 
| attention of adults and young people alike, the very basis of 
democracy will be demolished.” 
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THE CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


H. D. Legs 
In the Journal of School Health 


—!GNORANCE and neglect are 
largely responsible for the great 
annual toll of preventable deaths. 
Health education is the medium 
through which future accomplish- 
ments will be largely achieved. It is 
the foundation on which the entire 
structure of preventive medicine 
must be built. With 29,000,000 
young people enrolled in our schools 
and colleges, we have an ideal or- 
ganization and facilities for the 
teaching of sound health practices. 
Almost 25 percent of our popula- 
tion can thus be enrolled each year 
in organized health activities. 
Recent years have seen a striking 
growth in activities directed toward 
the control of tuberculosis. Many 
schools have put into effect pro- 
grams which are recognized as prac- 
tically ideal for combatting this 
widespread disease. These institu- 
tions have contributed much toward 
the standardization of the technique 
of the modern tuberculosis survey. 
In developing a program of tuber- 
culosis control as part of the school 
health program, the age group with 
which we are dealing is of special 
importance. The procedure must be 
carefully planned if best results are 
to be obtained. Up to the age of 
puberty—that is, in the elementary 
school group—the disease is not a 
serious problem insofar as actual 
mortality is concerned. The 15-19 





year period ushers in the real danger 
zone. In this age group, the mortality 
rate for males jumps to four times 
the figure for the 10-14 year group. 
The female death rate in the 15-19 
year period shows a still greater in- 
crease; in fact, it exceeds by 86 per- 
cent the rate for young men of the 
same age. In a representative survey 
in New Haven, Conn., no case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis was discov- 
ered in 669 children aged 6-10 years. 
One case was discovered among 
3,879 X-rays in the 11-15 year age 
group. But six cases were brought 
to light among 1,461 X-rays in the 
16-20 year group. The results em- 
phasize clearly how increasingly 
significant the tuberculosis problem 
becomes with increasing age. 

The usual procedure in conducting 
a tuberculosis survey in the schools 
is to apply the intradermal tubercu- 
lin (Mantou) test to all pupils. This 
test, a simple and harmless proce- 
dure, will identify all persons who 
have at some time been in contact 
with and become infected by the 
germs of tuberculosis. X-rays of the 
chest are then provided for all those 
giving positive reactions. With the 
preliminary use of the tuberculin 
test, only the positive reactors need 
be X-rayed, which reduces the cost 
of the survey. It should be empha- 
sized that investigation in the home 
for possible sources of infection 
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should be systematically carried out 
whenever a pupil presents evidence 
of tuberculous disease. 

Many secondary schools have 
adopted the very wise precautionary 
procedure of requiring annual chest 
X-rays of all students participating 
in athletics. The early lesion of pul- 
monaty tuberculosis is often not ac- 
compained by any symptoms, and in 
most cases even careful physical ex- 
amination will not reveal any abnor- 
mal findings. The X-ray is the only 
means of detecting many of these 
early cases. Since physical activity is 
dangerous in that it favors rapid 
spread of the disease process, the 
wisdom of this procedure cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

Many colleges have developed 
efficient programs for the control of 
tuberculosis in the last seven years. 
The American Student Health Asso- 
ciation has energetically sponsored 
this activity. The report of its Tuber- 
culosis Committee for 1936-37 in- 
cludes data from 98 institutions. 
These colleges report a total of 794 
cases of tuberculosis discovered dur- 
ing the year, 34 percent of them be- 
ing diagnosed as clinically active. 
The report clearly indicates the value 
of providing the tuberculin test and 
chest X-ray as routine procedure for 
a young adult group. Approximately 
seven times as many active cases per 
thousand enrolment were discovered 
by institutions providing routine X- 
ray facilities as compared with those 
where the investigation was carried 
out only on the basis of physical ex- 
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amination findings or subjective 
symptoms. It is the usual observation 
of workers in the field, that at this 
age the disease has frequently pro- 
gressed beyond the incipient stage 
and becomes decidedly dangerous by 
the time the characteristic symptoms 
appear. 

Teacher-training institutions 
would seem to have a special respon- 
sibility in the program of tubercu- 
losis control. Certainly the part 
played by the teacher is of the ut- 
most importance in the school health 
program. Specialized training must 
prepare the teacher for intelligent 
leadership in this field. 

On the basis of reported studies 
dealing with the incidence of tuber- 
culosis among teachers in various 
sections of the United States, it has 
been estimated that 18,739 tubercu- 
lous teachers are today in active ser- 
vice in schools of this country. Cer- 
tain of these reports offer convincing 
proof of the dangers which exist 
when a teacher suffering from tuber- 
culosis in a communicable form is 
brought into daily contact with a 
group of children. The Tuberculosis 
Committee of the American School 
Health Association has emphasized 
the importance of including all adult 
personnel in the program of tuber- 
culosis control in schools. Unques- 
tionably, if we control tuberculosis 
among our teachers in training, we 
shall have gone far towards the so- 
lution of the problem in teachers in 
service. In many districts today, 
school boards are requiring that all 
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applicants for teaching positions 
must present evidence that they are 
free of tuberculosis. Applicants 
must be certified by a reputable phy- 
sician, not on the basis of a physical 
examination as has been the custom 
in the past, but on the basis of a 
negative tuberculin test, or negative 
X-ray film if the test is positive. 
The problem of tuberculosis is 
clearly defined so far as age groups 
and sex are concerned. The disease 
becomes a much more ser‘ous hazard 


after the age of puberty is reached. 
Case finding programs in the schools 
should begin with junior and senior 
high school students, with extension 
to the younger age groups as funds 
and facilities permit. All adult 
school employees should invariably 
be included in such a survey. Teach- 
ers colleges should certify all gradu- 
ates as being free from tuberculosis 
on the basis of required chest X- 
rays. Tuberculosis is a preventable 
disease. 


H. D, Lees, M.D., is Director of the Student Health 

Service at the University of Pennsylvania. Re- 

ported from the Journal of School Health, VIII 
(November, 1938), 275-79. 
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ott the Cleveland convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, Commissioner of Corrections 
for New York City, made the fol- 
lowing statement concerning crime 
prevention: 

A long-range task of crime pre- 
vention does not involve the setting 
up of any new agencies in most com- 
munities but only the use of those 
agencies which already exist and 
their effective coordination. In the 
large cities it involves slum clearance 
and the provision of decent living 
conditions, first of all. In most com- 
munities, it means an expansion of 
recreational facilities, both indoors 
and outdoors, an increase in the 
number of boys’ clubs and girls’ 
clubs, community centers, settlement 


houses, health centers, etc. It means 
more facilities and personnel for 
child guidance, more provisions for 
retarded or problem children, more 
conscious efforts to counteract the 
effect of the homes and the neighbor- 
hoods in which so many of the chil- 
dren live, recognition of the worth 
and dignity of vocational education, 
use of the school buildings in the 
evening hours for both young and 
old, with well organized programs 
of recreation, and acceptance on the 
part of school authorities of their 
duty to take the leadership in coor- 
dinating the many community agen- 
cies which are working directly or in- 
directly toward crime prevention. A 
thoroughly good school is the best 
and most natural agency of crime 
prevention that we have. 
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ORTHODOXY IN HANDWRITING 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
In the Grade Teacher 


Tie title of this article is sug- 
gested by that of an article by Luella 
Cole in the April, 1938, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal entitled 
“Heresy in Handwriting.” (Con- 
densed in the EDUCATION DIGEST 
for June, 1938—Editor.) Dr. Cole 
attacks seven assumptions which, she 
affirms, underlie ‘‘all present-day 
systems of instruction.” Her article 
raises the question as to what is the 
common practice and prevailing the- 
ory in handwriting instruction in the 
United States. From my own exper- 
ience I am certain that Dr. Cole’s 
assumptions are not universally ac- 
cepted. Lacking a symposium on 
these assumptions, I shall state what 
seems to me to be the opinion of 
progressive teachers and supervisors 
in the field on these points. 

The assumptions stated by Dr. 
Cole are as follows: 

1. A teacher must herself be an 
expert writer. She ventures the opin- 
ion that teachers in other forms of 
motor skill are not experts and says, 
any follower of any sport knows that 
the expert is rarely able to teach at 
all. “The best teachers are usually 
only average performers; some fa- 
mous coaches have never even played 
the game they coach.” These are as- 
tonishing statements. My impression 
is that coaches either are or have been 
exceptionally good performers. The 
idea that a poor performer is better 
able to point out the learner's errors 
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because he himself makes the errors 
is rather a bizarre one. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that the teach- 
er must be able to perform the ac- 
tivity in the way it should be done 
in order to show the pupil how to 
perform it perfectly. 

2. All writing the children will 
see on the board must be perfect. 
Dr. Cole maintains that pupils never 
look at the writing they see on the 
board and hence do not know wheth- 
er it is good or poor. The usual 
view, namely, that the pupil’s writ- 
ing is affected by the quality and 
style of writing which is set before 
them is so widespread that it re- 
quires more than one individual’s 
Opinion to controvert it. 

3. All writing must be done by 
an arm-movement. This statement is 
a straw man. The combined move- 
ment is widely accepted as satisfac- 
tory. Insofar as the exclusive arm 
movement is still taught, Dr. Cole’s 
argument is sound; but her state- 
ment that this is a universal method 
is false and has been false for years. 

4. No “fine” writing can be done 
with a fountain pen. This is also a 
straw man. In some courses of study 
the use of the fountain pen is ex- 
plicitly advised, and in general its 
use is widely accepted if not actually 
encouraged. One can, however, 
hardly accept Dr. Cole’s view that 
one semester, or at most, one year, 
of pen-and-ink writing at the end of 
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elementary school is sufficient for 
adult needs. The pupil should begin 
to use the pen much earlier. The 
widespread practice of beginning in 
the fourth grade seems reasonable. 

5. No child ever has enough prac- 
tice in handwriting because he can 
still improve. This assumption is no 
longer entertained by enlightened 
writers and practitioners in hand- 
writing. It is explicitly repudiated in 
many books and manuals. 

6. In the primary grades, loop 
letters should be twice as high as 
small letters; in the upper grades, 
three times as high. This rigid stan- 
dard may be maintained by some 
teachers, but it is not universal. It 
is appropriate that the proportion 
should change as the pupil reduces 
the size of his writing, but the 
change comes naturally. A radical 
alteration of habit is not required. 

7. Quality and speed are inversely 
related. Dr. Cole maintains that if 
attention is given wholly to accuracy, 
speed will take care of itself. She 
bases her argument on such sports as 
swimming and tennis, whose coaches 


concentrate on developing perfection 
of form. This agrees with the policy 
of many handwriting teachers, who 
attempt to develop what is consid- 
ered the correct movement. Dr. Cole’s 
own policy, however, is quite differ- 
ent. She pays no attention to the 
movement, but concentrates solely 
on the letter form. Her procedure, 
therefore, is not analogous to that in 
the sports to which she refers. 

Dr. Cole’s method is based solely 
on the correction of faults in letter 
formation. The diagnosis of faults 
of letter formation is clearly recog- 
nized and provided for in some 
systems of instruction. But these sys- 
tems do not make the diagnosis and 
correction of faults the only method 
of instruction or form of practice. 
In its proper relation to other pro- 
cedures, this method is helpful. As a 
sole method of instruction, it ne- 
glects the more positive features 
which are commonly employed not 
only in teaching handwriting but in 
teaching all forms of skill. There 
must be positive, constructive direc- 
tion if progress is to be made. 


Frank N. Freeman is Professor of Educational Psy- 

chology at the University of Chicago. Reported 

from the Grade Teacher, LVI (January, 1939), 
45, 59. 
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ZHE Horlick Herald, published by the William Horlick 
High School, Racine, Wisconsin, includes as a regular feature 
a ‘Parents’ Page” which is designed to present pertinent items 
of special interest to parents and patrons.—School Activities. 
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MAKING SCHOOL MARKS MORE MEANINGFUL 
J. D. Huty 


—7Oor the past seven years chil- 


dren in our elementary schools have 
taken home report cards which were 
checked satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
in the traditional school subjects, 
with a paragraph of comment by the 
teacher about the child’s social and 
personal development. During the 
past two years committees of junior 
and senior high school teachers have 
been studying such questions as: 

1. Is it desirable to separate the 
recording and reporting systems? 

2. What purposes should report- 
ing systems serve? 

3. How precise should marks be? 

4. Is it desirable to have different 
reporting systems in junior and sen- 
ior high schools? 

5. How may we promote a com- 
mon understanding of the terms 
used on report forms? 

6. Should children participate in 
marking themselves? 

As a result of this committee 
work, three junior high schools and 
the senior high are using the same 
reporting forms during the current 
year. Pupils are marked satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory as compared with 
their ability on growth in four char- 
acteristics: (1) intelligent self-direc- 
tion; (2) social adjustment; (3) 
work habits; and (4) knowledge 
and skills. In a special bulletin these 
terms are explained and illustrated 
in terms parents can understand. 

Whether or not a pupil’s growth 
is satisfactory as compared with his 
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ability is, of course, a matter of sub- 
jective teacher judgment. Ability may 
be judged by observation, tests, and 
other means. 

The budget for tests has been in- 
creased and each pupil is given each 
year either (1) a standardized read- 
ing test or college aptitude test or 
intelligence test, and (2) a general 
achievement test in each subject. The 
decile rank of each pupil is re- 
corded and used for guidance pur- 
poses. When the budget for tests 
was increased it was assumed that at 
least half the funds would be spent 
for standardized tests. However, it 
soon became apparent that standard- 
ized tests often failed to measure the 
things which teachers needed to 
measure in their particular courses 
and that using such instruments 
would permit the makers of such 
tests to set the course objectives. 
Hence committees of teachers are in- 
creasingly devising their own objec- 
tive tests. 

A few parents consider our sepa- 
rate recording and reporting systems 
admirable. There is little criticism 
from the others. Most parents think 
of school as a place where lessons 
are learned. They see no difference 
between extrinsic and intrinsic mo- 
tivation. To them our marking 
system seems senseless but they are 
not inclined to be troublesome about 
the matter. 

No systematic inquiry has yet been 
made into the effects on pupils, but 
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there have been difficulties. Some 
pupils have grown accustomed to 
being motivated by marks alone, 
and in classes where marks have not 
been replaced by intrinsic challenges, 
they have suffered a lowering of in- 
terest and activity. On the other 
hand, many pupils have been as 
much emotionally disturbed by the 
achievement examinations as they 
were by the teachers’ marks. A few 
teachers are urging a return to the 
traditional system because they feel 
that the examination has all the 
weakness of a mark as a motivating 
force. They agree that for guidance 
purposes they must have on record a 
more discriminating teacher's mark 
than “‘satisfactory” or “unsatisfac- 
tory” or a percentile rank on achieve- 
ment tests. 

Those who insist that pages of 
written comment by the teacher can 
replace all marks have surely never 
worked in a school where the teach- 
ing load was heavy. 

As for the emotional effects of 
teachers’ marks, the crux of the 
problem seems to be this: As moti- 
vating instruments, marks are bad. 
As evidences for guidance, marks, or 
a substitute for them, are essential. 
It seems impossible to use them for 
guidance without having someone 
use them as motives. But the school’s 
task is to achieve this contradiction. 


This means building an understand- 
ing of differences in pupils and an 
objective attitude toward individual 
strengths and weaknesses. 

For our teachers, the project has 
been an excellent stimulus for study- 
ing what they were doing and why. 
To compensate for abandoning 
marks indicating different levels of 
achievement they were forced to de- 
fine in concrete, understandable 
terms their objectives in all learning 
areas. For them, doing away with 
traditional marks has been a kind of 
back door into a systematic course of 
study revision. 

Most of those who speak and 
write about the marking problem 
appear to be doctrinaires. All the 
ballyhoo is directed toward doing 
away with traditional marks as a 
means of improving pupil person- 
alities and better informing parents. 
Little or nothing is said about the 
effects on teachers. In our particular 
case, modifying traditional marks 
seems to have had doubtful results 
with pupils and parents, but has 
greatly stimulated teachers. 

Incidentally, the left-wing edu- 
cators so vigorously attacking all 
honors and awards believe they are 
attacking the profit motive in our 
society. Actually, they are probably 
attacking the only thing which could 
ever be a substitute for it. 


J. D. Hull is Principal of the Springfield, Missouri, 

Senior High School. Reported from an address be- 

fore the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
N.E.A., March 1, 1939, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BEGINNING FRENCH AND SPANISH 


W. S. HENDRIX 
In the Modern Language Journal 


: years ago the writer 
suggested the geographical approach 
in teaching French and Spanish. 
Material and technique organized 
on this basis have since been tried 
out on thousands of students, and it 
is safe to say that it is no longer an 
experiment. 

Here is a first lesson in Spanish 
and the same general type is used 
in French: 

Esto es un mapa. Es un mapa de 
Espata. Es un mapa de Espana y 
Portugal. Espana y Portugal forman 
una peninsula. La peninsula consiste 
de Espana y Portugal. Espana es una 
parte dela peninsula. Espana y Portu- 
gal son partes de la peninsula ibérica. 
La peninsula ibévica forma una parte 
del continente de Europa. Espana y 
Portugal forman parte del continente 
de Europa. Espana y Portugal forman 
una parte de Europa. 

The material is not to be used 
merely as an exercise in translation. 
In fact, we do not want it translated; 
the student will understand it with- 
out translation. 

In class, on the day of the first 
lesson, without any preliminary dis- 
cussion, the whole class is sent to the 
board. They are told they are going 
to be given some sentences in a 
foreign language, to listen carefully, 
and then repeat the teacher's pro- 
nunciation of the sentence. After 
they have pronounced the first sen- 
tence two or three times, they are 
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told to turn to the board and write 
it. Many will look at the teacher in 
amazement, and wonder how they 
can do it. The teacher merely insists 
that they write the sentence on the 
board. Many students will write this 
first sentence with few mistakes. 
Some with almost none. The teacher 
corrects errors in a few sentences 
visible to the whole class; the other 
students correct their own. 

Any average student will have 
understood this first sentence when 
he hears it. The teacher should pro- 
nounce, not slowly, but at a little 
less than average speed. This is 
vitally important. What is being 
done is to convey an idea through a 
new medium, and if the sentence is 
pronounced slowly the student will 
not grasp the idea. Further, the 
words will not be given their correct 
intonation. The student, hearing the 
correct pronunciation, strives to imi- 
tate it, and since he has not yet 
seen the letters he is not confused 
by their English sounds. The student 
hears the sentence, pronounces it, 
writes it, then sees it. He has done 
everything but taste it and smell it. 
When the first sentence has been 
corrected, the class again faces the 
teacher who pronounces the second. 

Discourage any tendency to trans- 
late. Try to get the students to sense 
the meaning of the sentence while 
they are pronouncing it. We use al- 
most no rules at first and the students 
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soon begin to formulate their own. 
A tule established by the class is 
allowed to stand until an exception 
is found, when it is duly amended. 
The student who discovers an ex- 
ception necessitating the rewriting of 
a tule is highly praised, the point 
being, of course, to encourage obser- 
vation of linguistic phenomena. In 
the first weeks, technical terms 
should never be used when they can 
be avoided. 

The reasons for starting with the 
geographical approach are numerous. 
It is concrete, and deals with some- 
thing the student already knows. It 
has the definite psychological effect 
of at once transporting the student 
to the foreign country. Discussing 
that country’s rivers, mountains, 
cities, frontiers, mineral and agricul- 
tural resources, he quickly lays a 
foundation for the political and 
cultural history of the country. The 
geographical approach blends quickly 
with what may be called the social 
approach. 

The technique described above 
makes the classroom an interesting 
place for the student. He has no 
Opportunity to become bored. He is 
on his feet most of the time, actively 


participating in the recitation. He is 
being subjected to a test with every 
sentence. Classes show surprising 
ability in formulating principles of 
grammar; this is genuine research 
for them. We reduce the use of 
English to a minimum, avoiding 
movement from one language to 
another as much as possible, and thus 
accustom the student to thinking in 
the foreign language when in the 
classroom. The foreign language 
class thus becomes distinctive to the 
student. Students talk about this 
technique outside the class, thor- 
oughly enjoy it and become enthu- 
siastic about it. 

Our experience clearly shows that 
this approach teaches the student to 
read more quickly and thoroughly 
than if he merely reads and does no 
hearing, writing, and pronouncing 
of the language. That I think is due 
to the fact that the language is pre- 
sented in several different ways and 
not merely through the eye. Also, it 
does something which is often ne- 
glected—it develops the ear and 
makes it a means of learning. That 
is important because all of us learned 
a language by hearing it—not by 
seeing it. 


W. S. Hendrix is Chairman of the Department of 

Romance Languages at Ohio State University. Re- 

ported from the Modern Language Journal, XXIII 
(February, 1939), 334-43. 
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THE RURAL TEACHER’S ECONOMIC STATUS 


In the National Education Association Research Bulletin 


on 1937 the NEA’s Committee 
on the Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher sent out 38,000 question- 
naires to rural teachers in 20 states. 
The 11,298 usable replies received 
are believed to represent an accurate 
sampling of the nation’s rural teach- 
ers as a whole. 

The outstanding findings of this 
inquiry are as follows: 

1. While the professional qualt- 
fications of rural teachers are by no 
means ideal, they are high enough to 
justify larger salaries than these 
teachers now receive. Nearly all of 
them have had at least two years of 
college training, and about 40 per- 
cent have degrees. The situation in 
this respect is much better than that 
of a decade or two ago. 

This inquiry disclosed only 160 
persons with salaries of $2,000 or 
more. The mean salary of men teach- 
ers was $1,113 and of women $876. 
In one-teacher schools the mean sal- 
ary of both men and women was 
only $668. 

2. A majority of rural teachers 
have family responsibilities. Nearly 
two-thirds of them are supporting 
one or more other persons. Married 
teachers have more dependents than 
single teachers, but half the latter 
have some responsibilities of this 
kind. 

3. Home ownership among rural 
teachers is uncommon. Only about 
one-third of the married teachers 
own or are buying homes. 
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4. The housing facilities of rural 
teachers as a group are inadequate. 
Fewer than half these teachers have 
the advantages of central heating, a 
heated bedroom, or a telephone. 
Nearly half are without an indoor 
toilet, or even running water. One- 
third do not have electric current, 
and one-fifth are without a radio. 
The situation is about the same 
whether teachers maintain homes, 
live with relatives, or room away 
from home. Nearly half the unmar- 
ried teachers have roommates, where- 
as every teacher needs a room in 
which he can work or relax without 
interruption. 

5. Despite the importance of the 
automobile in rural areas, more than 
a third of the rural teachers have no 
cars. Many of those who own cars 
do so only at the expense of other 
essential elements of living. 

6. Many rural teachers lack facili- 
ties for cultural and professional im- 
provement. About 38 percent have 
no reasonably good library available 
during the school week, and 28 pet- 
cent have access only to libraries of 
less than 1,000 books. Probably most 
of these small libraries are in the 
schools, since nearly three-fourths of 
the entire rural population are with- 
out public library service. 

In a year’s time, about half the 
rural teachers buy no professional 
books, one-third subscribe to no non- 
professional magazines, and two- 
thirds buy no nonprofessional books. 
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7. Rural teachers generally devote 
more time to work than to recreation 
during the summer vacation. The 
popular notion that teachers take life 
easy for several months each year 
has no basis in fact so far as these 
teachers are concerned. Only 15 per- 
cent devote more time to rest or trav- 
el than to work or summer school. 

8. The salary situation among 
rural teachers is unsatisfactory. Not 
only are beginning salaries very low 
but, additional training and experi- 
ence are not sufficiently reward- 
ed. Elementary school teachers re- 
ceive substantially less than high 
school teachers. Salaries, especially 
among women, have little relation 
to the number of dependents. 

Because of this situation, rural 
teachers generally are unable to 
maintain appropriate standards of 
living or to provide adequately for 
the future. Even with an average 
supplementary income of nearly 
$100—derived from outside work or 
contributions of partial dependents 
living with them—rural teachers 
have to spend too large a part of 
their incomes on ordinary living ex- 
penses, and have too little left for 
betterments, giving, and saving. The 
problem is especially acute among 
teachers with dependents. 

While there may be room for 
improvement in the spending habits 
of rural teachers, no marked gain in 
their economic status can be achieved 
by this means alone. Significant ad- 
vance will require a general increase 
in rural school salaries. 


The points mentioned above are 
illustrated in the personal accounts 
of individual teachers. 

Teacher A was a young unmarried 
woman with six years’ experience. 
She had less than two years of col- 
lege training. Her only income was 
her school salary of $440 out of 
which she managed not only to pay 
her living expenses during the school 
year, but to give a little money to 
her family, with whom she lived 
during the summer. Her own ac- 
count of her difficulties is brief but 
convincing: 

“I am the oldest of 11 children. 
The family is on relief, which I 
must supplement as far as I can. Last 
summer we did not get relief, and in 
spite of what I could contribute we 
did not have enough to eat. 

“I am trying to pay for my edu- 
cational advantages by helping the 
younger members of the family. 
They must have clothes and I have 
saved $35 for this purpose. This is 
not enough, but it is all that I have 
been able to put aside up to the 
present. I myself need glasses and 
dental work, which I must do without 
in order to eat. I ought to take out 
health insurance, for I have no one 
to fall back on in case of sickness. 

“As far as professional growth is 
concerned, I am standing still. If 
only I could have attended summer 
school the past two summers I could 
qualify for a ‘life’ certificate, which 
would afford me at least a measure 
of security for the future.” 

Teacher C was a married woman 
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with 28 years of teaching experi- 
ence. Her salary as teacher of both 
elementary and high school grades 
was $1080. Her husband, a disabled 
veteran, received a yearly pension of 
$600, bringing their joint income up 
to $1680. They had two children. 
In addition to her schoolwork she 
had the entire care of the home. 

She says: “I had no money for 
college in the first place, and what 
college training I have had was 
gained by teaching for awhile and 
then attending school. But for the 
past eight years I have been unable 
to take even a correspondence course 
because I could not spare the small 
sum required. I have tried all my life 
to get a degree. Since I have taught 
successfully in larger cities, I feel 
sure I could obtain a position as head 
of a department in a larger system if 
only I had a degree. I want, more 
than anything else, to send my chil- 
dren to college. But the question is, 
how?” 

Teacher D was an unmarried man 
with a college degree who earned a 
salary of $765 in a village high 


school. Out of this he saved $205 to 
partially repay an indebtedness. 

He says: “On my salary I can buy 
only the cheapest kind of clothing. I 
have been unable to repay money 
borrowed in order to attend summer 
school last year; therefore I do not 
intend to go to school any more 
until I am out of debt. 

“There is no bus service through 
this town, and only two trains stop 
here. One goes east at 5 A.M., and 
the other goes west at 12:15 at 
night. From this you can see how 
much I have wanted a car. 

“Theoretically, a teacher should 
obtain a salary enabling him to live 
a cultured life. Salaries paid teachers 
in this town are barely sufficient to 
provide everyday necessities.” 

9. Generally speaking, conditions 
among rural teachers are less satis- 
factory in open country than in town 
districts, and are least satisfactory in 
the one-teacher schools. Many of 
these inequalities could be reduced, 
or compensated for, if the smaller, 
poorer schools were adequately 
financed. 


Reported from the National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, XVII (January, 1939), 4-46. 


et 


p ROTESTANT, Catholic, and Jewish pupils of Lincoln 
Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, celebrated the 
school’s joint Christmas and Hanukkah festivals the week 
before Christmas. As symbols of the observances, a sparkling 
Christmas tree and the lights of the Hanukkah candelabra 
shone on either side of the school doorway.—Minnesota 


Journal of Education. 
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WHY FEAR FEDERAL AID? 


CHARLES MONROE BARKER 


In the Nation’s Schools 


4 
Vv agreement seems gen- 
eral among school people that 


federal funds are needed to place 
education on a substantial basis and 
to bring about greater equality of 
educational opportunity, fear of 
federal dictatorship in education is 
widespread and includes among its 
victims many prominent educators. 
The point at which this fear seems 
to center is that with federal appro- 
ptiations there shall come federal 
stipulations, controls, and regula- 
tions that will endanger local admin- 
istration of school affairs. The ap- 
propriation policy which seems to 
be meeting least opposition from 
educators is one that would turn vast 
sums over to the states without 
making any attempt to regulate its 
expenditure. 

The argument which some school- 
men advance in favor of federal aid 
but against federal supervision of 
that aid is illogical. In many states 
there is a definite trend toward in- 
creased state aid for education, moti- 
vated by the inability of certain 
local districts to furnish a respecta- 
ble educational environment for 
their children. When state support 
comes to these underprivileged dis- 
tricts it has some strings attached. 
In other words, the state sets up 
qualifying regulations as to how the 
money must be spent. In accredited 
schools there must be a definite per- 
capita expenditure for the library; 


playground and laboratory facilities 
must come up to certain standards; 
only teachers holding valid certifi- 
cates are to be hired; sometimes the 
teachers’ salaries are specified. 

In general, no objections are 
raised against such regulations on the 
grounds that they destroy local 
autonomy or set up a state dictator- 
ship. It is generally conceded that 
the state department of education 
has the educational welfare of all 
children at heart and that in all 
probability it is better qualified to 
set up standards for graduation, 
teacher certification, and the like 
than are the local districts. 

If we go back half a century in 
American educational history, when 
practically every village and rural 
community was attempting to fi- 
nance and administer its own educa- 
tional program, we find that the 
first advocates of consolidation were 
met with organized opposition cen- 
tering around the “loss of local 
autonomy” argument. After consoli- 
dation everyone discovered that, 
while the educational unit had been 
greatly enlarged, the interest in child 
welfare had by no means been less- 
ened and, also, that the people who 
were paying the costs of education 
were still in control of the schools. 

If America ever has an educa- 
tional dictatorship, it will be a vol- 
unteer dictatorship representing the 
will of the majority and one that 
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will have the good of the child and 
of society at heart. If the whole 
people of this country wish to raise 
the educational level for all children 
by creating some form of general 
taxation with which to finance their 
program of educational uplift, it is 
within the scope of democratic gov- 
ernment to allow them to share in 
the management of such additional 
educational funds. Any attempt to 
circumscribe the national control of 
national funds would be a form of 
taxation without representation, and 
this is precisely what we would have 
if federal funds were granted with- 
out federal supervision. 

Federal supervision of federal 
funds is not only well within the 
theory and practice of good demo- 
cratic government but there is a defi- 
nite need for such supervision. The 
combined intelligence of the nation 
as a tule furnishes a safer and more 
progressive basis for operation than 
does sectional opinion. There might 
be instances, for example, where an 
out-and-out grant of money would 
do little to raise the general educa- 
tional level of a given state. Without 
federal regulation, political influence 
might spend the bulk of federal 
funds where it is least needed, and 
thereby widen the already shameful 
difference between rural and urban 
educational facilities and practices. 

The American people are com- 
mitted to a policy of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, but to date this 
has been chiefly an affirmation of 
principle. Society should by this time 
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have advanced to a point where we 
may reasonably expect certain basic 
standards of education wherever 
school doors swing open. In small 
high schools, laboratories, libraries, 
textbooks, and the classrooms them- 
selves, should be adequate. Teachers, 
too, in small town schools need ade- 
quate salaries and reasonable tenure. 
Here is a large field for federal regu- 
lation that should hurt the feelings 
of no one. 

If the federal government had 
never attempted to act concurrently 
with the states to improve education, 
there might be some justification for 
feeling dubious about the plan, but 
the overly fearful should recall that 
we already have a long-established 
federal-aid program. Since 1862 the 
federal government, has given some 
11 million acres of land to the states 
to finance the various land-grant 
colleges. For more than 20 years, the 
Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture 
program has been in operation. The 
government at present is spending 
approximately 50 million dollars 
annually in helping finance this work 
and, if one may judge by the rapid 
spread of these courses, the control 
element cannot be too obnoxious. 

In fairness to opponents of federal 
jurisdiction of any kind, it should 
be stated that in certain instances 
federal stipulation might lead to a 
loss of local autonomy, but the same 
candor would force the admission 
that federal regulation might also 
act as a check on crooked state poli- 
tics. At any rate, there is no real 
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occasion to shy at federal concurren- 
cy. The government during 1936 
aided the states in road building to 
the extent of $489,000,000. If a 
state may receive funds for road 
construction without becoming de- 
moralized in the process, why may it 
not build schools under a similar 
lan? 

It would clarify matters greatly if 
those opposed to federal stipulation 
would state frankly what their fears 
really are. Speaking as a school ad- 
ministrator, I can see no reason why 


my profession would not fare just as 
well under a combination of local, 
state, and federal control as under 
strictly local determination. Nor can 
I see how the children themselves 
would have anything to lose as a 
result of a greater stabilizing in- 
fluence of the state and federal 
governments. 

A truly American school system 
would be one in which education was 
free, public, and equal. With federal 
aid properly administered, we could 
have such a system. 


in Priest River, Idaho. Reported from the Nation’s 
Schools, XXIII (January, 1939), 25-26. 


| Charles Monroe Barker is Superintendent of Schools | 
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dias description of the commun- 
ity plan which is being put into 
operation in Dowagiac, Michigan, is 
reported from an account published 
in the Elementary School Journal for 
January, 1939, which was prepared 
by Carl M. Horn, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Leeds Gulick, director: 

Dowagiac, a city of 5500, serves 
a rural area of approximately 150 
square miles. The Dowagiac Com- 
munity Plan provides for the forma- 
tion of a council with one represen- 
tative from every organization in the 
community. The council elects an 
executive board of 18 members to 
plan the activities, receive and pay 
out funds, and appoint the director 
who was named last September. An 
executive committee of the three 


officers of the Council handles minor 
problems as they arise. Subcommit- 
tees advise the director. The policy 
being to sponsor first those things 
which have been tried successfully 
in Dowagiac, three activities were be- 
gun; a short-term community school 
for persons whose formal education 
had ended; a public forum; and a 
placement service for persons seek- 
ing and offering work in the com- 
munity. Future proposals include 
such items as: development of small 
cooperatives; an industrial relations 
board; community festivals; public 
health, sanitation, and medical in- 
surance for all; and a youth program. 
Funds are provided under the 
George-Deen Act and by a local 
donor. 
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THE QUINTESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE COUNSELOR 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


UST what do we mean by the 
term “counselor”? If counseling 
falls into the category of personal 
service—as it certainly does—is the 
counselor a person with a specific 
skill such as that of the tailor who 
makes a suit fitted to our body? Or 
is the counselor a person who has 
special knowledge, like that of the 
lawyer who knows the paths through 
the tangle of legal underbrush and 
preying wild life, and protects us 
from attack by other lawyers? Is he 
a person with peculiar equipment 
for affecting our mental and emo- 
tional reactions, like the psychiatrist 
or pastor? 

What then do we expect in the 
counselor—skill, knowledge, spirit- 
uality? What personal service do we 
expect him to render? Do we expect 
him to be one person or many per- 
sons? 

It is impossible to reduce to an 
easily measurable skill all the services 
which an effective counselor will 
perform. The elements of a student 
personnel program may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) effective liaison 
with all agencies that contribute to 
the student body; (2) programming 
on the basis of aptitudes and inter- 
ests; (3) continuous reprogram- 
ming; (4) placement; (5) social 
welfare; (6) health; (7) scientific 
testing; (8) continuous sponsor- 
ship; (9) research; (10) coordin- 
ation, teaching occupational informa- 
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tion; (11) follow-up. With refer. 
ence to any single pupil, counseling 
involves bringing all these services to 
bear on him, to the end that he may 
understand himself, may gain an 
adequate conception of the world, 
especially in its occupational phases, 
and finally that he may make a 
satisfactory adjustment to it. Need- 
less to say, any attempt to carry out 
such a program will command all 
the powers of any one individual, 
and more likely those of several in- 
dividuals. 

Obviously, the counselor should 
possess: 

1. Good basic intelligence. 

2. Copious general information. 
—The counselor must be a person of 
culture, in the best sense of that 
word, with a wide knowledge of the 
world and its ways. 

3. Intensive special information. 
—The field of occupations is his 
special concern. He must know the 
possibilities for future employment 
and the educational roads that lead 
to them. He must also know about 
the motives, inhibitions, quirks that 
make individuals what they are. 

4, Special skills—The counselor 
must be skilled in the techniques of 
testing, of interviewing, of finding 
jobs and placing people in them, and 
so on. 

5. Special personal qualities— 
The counselor must have both 
sympathy and objectivity. He must 
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have an integrated personality— 
certainly not one of those who, in 
the desire to compensate for their 
own soul-troubles, feel a mission to 
help everybody else. 

After thus describing the counselor 
and his job, it seems futile to talk 
of making a counselor. The chief 
concern of the administrator is to 
find the kind of person who has the 
potentialities. Probably, like artists, 
counselors are born and not made. 
In any case, they must be nurtured 
in their tender years. The adminis- 
trator must either select them early 
and train them over a long period; 
or let them select and train them- 
selves, and then weed out the poor 
ones. The latter method stimulates 
competition, but is likely to be cruel 
and wasteful. 

Obviously, the selection and train- 
ing of counselors present the most 
difficult task in the whole field of 
school personnel. The traditional 
method is to set up the same kind of 
standards that prevail in the academic 
field. But academic credits carry no 
guarantee of functioning intelli- 
gence. What plan can function 
successfully? An approach has been 
made by the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
which has suggested a plan of re- 
search which might lead to the de- 
termination of adequate and valid 
norms. The proposals grew out of 
certain definite convictions: 

1. That traditional methods of 
determining the professional worth 


of counselors on the basis of courses 
taken or points earned should be 
abandoned, and that instead there 
should be developed valid measures 
of personality, experience, and train- 
ing regardless of the manner in 
which these were acquired. 

2. The selection of counselors 
should be based on the welfare of 
society and not on the necessity of 
providing occupations for those who 
desire to be counselors. 

3. The mental health of counsel- 
ors should be determined by three 
reputable members of the profession. 
Such judgment will have to be 
largely subjective, but it is essential 
that there be high standards and 
that these be met. 

4. Scholarship should be mea- 
sured by tests of the Cooperative 
Test Service in English and two 
other subjects. 

5. The bachelor’s degree should 
not be considered in itself a quali- 
fication, though it might be set as a 
minimum standard. It might even be 
waived in cases where the candidate 
is highly qualified. 

6. The counselor should have 
specific knowledge of such subjects 
as history; philosophy; principles of 
education; principles of guidance; 
mental hygiene; sociology; labor 
problems; psychological tests; ap- 
plied psychology; vocational educa- 
tion; social case work. 

7. It is recommended that com- 
prehensive tests be developed in 
these various fields, and that im- 
mediate steps be taken to set stan- 
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dards not only of scholarship and 
occupational information but of 
previous achievement, intelligence, 
and culture. 

All this is recommended in the 
light of the general principle that 
teachers should spend half their time 
studying their pupils and the other 
half in meeting the needs thus re- 
vealed. These recommendations have 
been accepted, money is available, 
and it is hoped they will have been 
carried out within a year or two. 

For the selection of the good 
counselor there are other criteria, ob- 
jective enough, yet seldom used. If 
you wish to become a counselor, you 
might ask yourself these questions: 
“Do I have children of my own?” 
“How old are they?” “How much 
time do I spend counseling them?” 
“What is my IQ?” “What magazines 
do I read regularly?” “How much 
time do I give to them?” ‘What 


books have I read voluntarily in the 
past three years?” “How would I 
like to submit myself to a cumula- 
tive record such as is kept of pupils 
in progressive schools?” ‘Under 
what circumstances do I lose my 
temper?” “Am I happily married?” 
“If Iam not married, why not?” “In 
the last three years how many friends 
have come to me voluntarily for 
guidance?” “How much of my own 
time do I give to helping other peo- 
ple?” “Have I ever led a boys’ club 
or girls’ club?” 

After reading these specifications 
you are likely to say, “Are we men or 
supermen?” But of course, as in all 
professions, standards for counselors 
are relative. It is simply that our 
growing boys and girls need the 
wisest counsel their elders can give. 
Counselors are not made. They de- 
velop out of wise, experienced men 
and women. 


Franklin J. Keller is Principal of the Metropolitan 

Vocational High School, New York City. Reported 

from the Phi Delta Kappan, XXI (February, 
1939), 257-59, 61. 
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oll STUDY of small high schools 
by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Instruction recently disclosed that 
more than half the girl graduates 
marty within seven years of gradu- 
ation while of employed girl gradu- 
ates, 40 percent are in teaching, 20 
percent are in offices and stores, and 
10 percent are in nursing. A fourth 
of the boy graduates who are em- 
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ployed are on farms, a third in com- 
mercial occupations, and a twelfth 
in teaching. Only 10 percent of the 
graduates of 231 small high schools 
completed a four-year college course, 
but yet 70 of the schools offer noth- 
ing outside of the traditional aca- 
demic subjects. The percentage of 
graduates going on to other schools 
is decreasing. 














SETTING UP AN ORIENTATION COURSE 


IRVIN T. SIMLEY 


In Occupations 


HOUGH it is a small city of 
fewer than 15,000 population, South 
St. Paul is a major meat-packing and 
livestock center. In 1936, it ranked 
second among the country’s meat- 
packing centers in total receipts. 
Whatever the preferences either of 
this industry or of the city’s young 
people, it is certain that a great many 
of the local school children will 
ultimately find work in the many 
varied departments of the industry. 
With this fact in mind, early in 1937 
we decided to work out some sort of 
orientation, guidance, or training 
course for the packing industry, so 
that future entrants might make the 
best and quickest possible vocational 
adjustment. 

After discussion of the problem 
with a number of pupils, parents, 
educators, and local leaders in vari- 
ous phases of the industry, a dinner 
meeting was held. Among those in- 
vited were the high school principal 
and teacher of agriculture, represen- 
tatives of the local board of edu- 
cation and the State Departments of 
Education and Agriculture, the gen- 
eral managers of Swift and Com- 
pany, Armour and Company, and the 
largest local cooperative commission 
firm, the president of the Livestock 
Exchange, a representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Marketing, and 
several others holding responsible 
positions in various phases of the 
livestock industry. 


The problem of vocational outlets 
for young people was put squarely 
before the conference. The question 
was asked: what could the local 
high school do to facilitate the vo- 
cational adjustment of young people 
going into the industry? 

There appeared to be general 
agreement that the old virtues of 
honesty, dependability, industry, re- 
sponsibility, and the like were still 
“consummations devoutly to be 
wished.” Some criticism was ex- 
pressed of the fact that too many 
young people, even high school grad- 
uates, were weak in fundamentals— 
careless and inaccurate in arithmetic, 
slovenly in penmanship, poor in 
written work. It was felt that the 
school could lay increased emphasis 
on these things. 

With regard to technical training 
for specific tasks, it was felt that 
this could best be done on the job. 
However, there did exist a feeling 
that the school could provide a gui- 
dance or orientation course which 
should build background and provide 
a broad understanding of the whole 
industry in all its aspects. A number 
of discussants felt that many em- 
ployees failed to progress because 
they failed to see beyond their im- 
mediate jobs, were ignorant of proc- 
esses other than those at which they 
were working. 

To make the course as practical 
and nonacademic as possible, it was 
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planned to do much of the orienta- 
tion work “right on the ground” 
with the cooperation of the industry. 
Under a tentative outline, the trainee 
would pick up a load of livestock in 
the country, follow it from the farm 
to the yards by truck or rail, note 
the distribution of the stock to the 
commission men, observe its care in 
the stock yards, learn about the in- 
spection by state and carrier repre- 
sentatives, the disposition of the 
stock by the salesmen of the com- 
mission men, the purchase by 
representatives of the packers and 
livestock men, and the ultimate dis- 
position of the stock either for 
slaughter or for stocking and feed- 
ing. 

An accompanying formal course 
was projected under the title “In- 
dustrial Fundamentals,” to stress the 
practical mathematics and English of 
the industry, with the industry sup- 
plying various records, forms, re- 
ports, and data from all its depart- 
ments to be used as materials of 
instruction. This class was popular 
from the beginning. 

The projected class in orientation, 
however, met with difficulties at the 
start. Special care was taken to avoid 


imposing it on the pupils, and for 
one reason or another the course 
did not appeal. There was no de. 
mand the first year it was offered, 
and so no class was held. Reasons 
for the course’s unpopularity are 
difficult to find, although it was sus- 
pected that pupils preferred white- 
collar jobs. 

Apparently, in an effort to be fair, 
the possibilities of the course had 
not been adequately publicized. With 
this in mind, a year of further study 
and planning brought about a regis- 
tration for 1938-39 of 29 young 
men who are now in the middle of 
the course and very enthusiastic 
about it. On graduation they hope to 
enter meat-packing occupations. 

Just how successful the course 
offering will prove cannot yet be 
foretold, but it has every indication 
of increased acceptance. Much pro- 
fitable attention has been paid to 
convincing pupils that there is 
dignity and satisfaction and a worth- 
while life to be had outside the 
white-collar classifications. Judging 
by the present interest of teachers, 
enrollees, and the industry, the pro- 
gram has thus far proved its value 
to the entire community. 


South St. Paul, Minn. Reported from Occupations, 


| Irvin T. Simley is Superintendent of Schools | 


XVII (March, 1939), 524-26. 
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More than 220 million dollars is invested in plants, 
equipment, and other property of teachers colleges through- 
out the nation, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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TEACHING PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Howarp CUMMINGS 


In the Clearing House | 


Faia teacher of propaganda anal- 
ysis must be an opportunist. Current 
events must often be his point of 
departure. In September, 1938, radio 
propaganda was a logical starting 
point. A local investigation of racket- 
eering suggests the press of the home 
city. The Panay incident with the 
dramatic flight of the news picture 
to America via the China Clipper, 
the suspense while officials viewed 
it, and the final release, focused at- 
tention on the newsreel. Publication 
of an article like “Arms and the 
Men” in Fortune will bring the prob- 
lem around current periodicals. 
Books, advertising drives, political 
campaigns, and plays, all offer possi- 
bilities. Students will be interested 
in discussing topics which are re- 
ceiving attention at home and in the 
community. 

Work will be more effective if 
not organized in too much detail. 
The schoolroom must cease to be a 
cloister; the currents of contempo- 
tary opinion must be allowed to run 
through from outside. 

But the teacher need not wait for 
some startling event before begin- 
ning the study of propaganda. An 
exercise to develop awareness of the 
devices of the propagandist is on 
the “must”’ list. These devices, listed 
in the November, 1937, bulletin of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
Sis, are seven in number—name call- 
ing, glittering generalities, transfer, 


testimonial, plain folks, card stack- 
ing, and band wagon. In a high 
school where propaganda analysis is 
practiced, they soon become house- 
hold terms. 

They can be most satisfactorily 
studied with materials from the field 
of advertising. The devices used in 
advertising are more obvious and 
more easily detected by beginners, 
and many samples of each device can 
be easily found. Moreover, students 
accept advertising as propaganda, 
that is, material designed to sell a 
product or build up good will for a 
corporation. This skepticism helps to 
eliminate those emotional debates 
which in early stages of the study 
tend to result from the breaking of 
cherished stereotypes. 

A second point of departure avail- 
able at all times is the movies. The 
March, 1938, letter of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis furnished 
a framework for examining movie 
stereotypes. 

The first stereotype listed is “that 
the successful culmination of a ro- 
mance will solve most of the dil- 
emmas of the hero and heroine.” 
This stereotype is not difficult to 
break; an examination of divorce 
proceedings in the local press and a 
little serious thinking about family 
problems in their own experience 
will start the students building more 
realistic stereotypes on family life. 

The second stereotype, “catch the 
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criminal and you solve the crime 
problem,” has been partly broken 
by the “Dead End Kids.” Many 
high school students now realize 
that crime begins in juvenile delin- 
quency, which is a product of the 
poverty of rural and urban slums. 
This new and broader view has been 
a product of the movies. Unfortu- 
nately, the radio continues to use the 
old stereotype. 

The three other stereotypes listed: 
that “‘war and preparation for war 
are thrilling, heroic, and glamorous” ; 
that “the good life is the acquisitive 
life’; and that certain races and 
minority groups possess traits that 
* mark them as inferior to Americans 
are less easily broken. 

Have students who have seen a 
picture read the book from which it 
was taken, noting the differences be- 
tween the movie and its origin. A 
list can then be made of the general 
American stereotypes which must not 
be violated if popular approval is to 
be secured. Another exercise is to 
have each student outline a scenario 
based on some book he has read. He 
should have free license to alter 
scenes and characters to produce the 
kind of movie he would like to see. 
The alterations will reveal some of 
the stereotypes of the group. 

The radio is a third logical point 
of departure, and newspapers a 
fourth. The latter offer certain diffi- 
culties. Students who have been very 
successful in compiling examples of 
ptopaganda from other sources often 
complain that they cannot find the 
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devices used in the newspaper. The 
best place to begin is on the edj- 
torial page, where the bias of the 
editors may be discovered. A study 
of the news columns follows. Is the 
headline misleading? How much 
space was given to this story? How 
much did the rival paper with a 
different bias give it? On what page 
did the rival papers report the event? 

Individual students may be given 
long-range assignments. Let them 
ferret out the newspaper attack that 
is indirect—for example, to dis- 
credit the New Deal by articles on 
administrative confusion which will 
build up in the reader over a long 
period a feeling of distrust. Plac- 
ing responsibility for local crises on 
the national administration is an- 
other card-stacking device which te- 
quires time to detect. 

An analysis of foreign news and 
its presentation to the public can be 
made by- reading the numerous 
biographies of foreign correspon- 
dents. Students will learn to under- 
stand the fact that the news is colored 
by the correspondent’s bias, and fur- 
ther, that it may be changed in this 
country by an editor with a different 
bias. He will realize that such varied 
factors as language difference, cable 
control, and American stereotypes 
may cause us to feel friendly or un- 
friendly toward a foreign nation. 
The reading of such books as Walter 
Millis’ The Martial Spirit or The 
Road to War will emphasize how 
these factors in the past have oper- 
ated to encourage actual hostilities. 














TEACHING PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


A complete compilation of propa- 
ganda items will include articles 
from magazines as well as many pic- 
tures from illustrated magazines and 
rotogravure. Interesting items may 
be found in such out-of-the-way 
places as small groceries which dis- 
tribute a type of handbill not seen 
in more prosperous areas. 

Public speeches may be analyzed 
and the importance of crowd psy- 
chology noted. The most common 
and least ethical form of propa- 
ganda, the whispering campaign, 
may be studied in the school itself. 
The election of a prom queen in any 
high school will usually furnish ex- 
amples of attempts to build up one 
character and tear down another by 
questionable methods. 

Most high school students have 
seen hand-distributed cards and 
heard stories which cannot be used 
in legally responsible channels of 
communication. Both are often im- 
portant in propaganda campaigns. 

The question of ethics in the use 
of propaganda must be considered 
by the teacher. If the instruction is 
effective, the reaction of the student 
will be active rather than passive. 
He will use his knowledge of propa- 
ganda to keep from being fooled— 
but he will also use it to advance 


his own interests. The absence of 
ethical judgment will probably mean 
that the student will make his usual- 
ly predatory tactics more effective. 

A final warning is most import- 
ant. Teachers often complain that 
students in propaganda analysis 
classes tend to become cynical and 
“smarty.” Parents are disturbed by 
the pupils’ unwillingness to believe 
anything they see and hear, includ- 
ing the cherished parental stereotype. 
The teacher should recognize this 
characteristic attitude as a stage in 
learning and should not permit it 
to become the end product. The stu- 
dent has received a new tool; often 
he will overuse it with characteristic 
energy and awkwardness. Neverthe- 
less, symbols must be examined and 
old stereotypes must be broken. A 
period of confusion is inevitable 
while this is being done. But it 
should be temporary. The teacher 
who works through to the end finds 
that cynicism will give way to a 
healthy but reasonable skepticism. 

The brilliant cynic who is able to 
uncover all the devices but does so 
only for his own amusement must be 
regarded as an educational failure. 
The student should accept propa- 
ganda analysis as a tool to increase 
his own civic usefulness. 


the Clayton, Missouri, High School, Reported from 


Ee Cummings teaches propaganda analysis =| 


the Clearing House, XIII (March, 1939), 394-98. 
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EDUCATION BY RADIO IN CLEVELAND 


LILLIAN WENNERSTROM 


(COMMERCIAL radio programs 
do not subject an unwilling audience 
to a broadcast just to educate or up- 
lift them. Neither should our edu- 
cational broadcasts. These programs 
can inspire, challenge, and allow 
pupil participation as well. 

In Cleveland, radio lessons are 
ptepared by a well-informed person 
with teaching experience for broad- 
casting over the Board of Education’s 
station, WBOE. Only a limited 
phase of a unit is dealt with com- 
pletely to present otherwise unattain- 
able material or illustrate a teaching 
method. The vocabulary, background 
and mental understanding of the 
pupils are considered. 

This lesson is then tried out on a 
representative group to give the radio 
teacher an opportunity to judge the 
lesson’s worth and to correct faulty 
timing or misconceptions. With the 
lesson revised, required materials, 
such as mimeographed tests, graphs, 
music sheets, etc., are prepared and 
distributed to the schools. In turn, 
each class receiving the lesson must 
be made ready by lead-up work and 
collecting whatever books, maps, 
slides, or experimental materials the 
lesson may call for. Some teachers 
complain that it often takes as long 
as 45 minutes to collect material and 
write the preparatory board work for 
a 15-minute broadcast. 

During the broadcast, the class 
participates by listening, answering, 
writing, following directions, etc. A 
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moving pointer keeps attention fo- 
cused on necessary visual aids. The 
follow-up lesson conducted by the 
classroom teacher must correct any 
deficiencies or misconceptions of the 
broadcast and answer all questions, 
The texts and references are dis- 
cussed between broadcasts and prep- 
aration is made for the next one. 

During the past year the follow- 
ing lessons have been broadcast: 

Grade 1—Music and Safety. 

Grade 2— Music, Safety, and 
Arithmetic. 

Grade 3—Music,. Safety, and Sci- 
ence. 

Grade 4—Music, Health, Science, 
and Geography. 

Grade 5 — Handicraft, 
Science, and Spelling. 

Grade 6—Handicraft, Art, Eng- 
lish, Spelling, and Writing. 

Each subject except spelling has 
one radio lesson a week. Spelling 
has been given two or four times 
weekly. 

Some of the advantages to the 
teacher are: 

Radio lessons provide an introduc- 
tion to a new course of study. This 
is especially true of a teacher trans- 
ferred or teaching a new subject. In 
many cases, the radio lessons are as 
helpful as a course of study in teach- 
ing the subject. 

The good organization of ma- 
terials aids the teacher in her plans. 

A variety of methods are presented 
which can apply to other classes. 


History, 
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EDUCATION BY ‘RADIO IN CLEVELAND 


Radio ‘lessons move with snap 
and show how to hold the class in- 
terest. 

There are also certain disadvan- 
tages: 

The customary 15-minute broad- 
cast period is too short for some 
subjects, particularly with groups of 
low ability. 

With so large an audience, the 
range of mental abilities is, of 
course, great. All cannot be met 
satisfactorily. The lessons move too 
slowly for some and too rapidly for 
others. 

The teacher may become depen- 
dent on the radio lessons and lose 
her initiative and originality. 

Sharing of textbooks in a building 
with limited equipment can make 
radio lessons troublesome. 

However, the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. There is 
no doubt that the radio lesson can 
enrich a unit by bringing to the 
child material not otherwise avail- 
able to him. To the child whose 
auditory imagery is superior to his 
visual imagery, the radio is indis- 
pensable. The uniformity of work is 
especially helpful to children who 
ate transfers within the city. There 
is no gapping or over-lapping of the 
unit. The teacher can better observe 
the class during a broadcast; she can 
note reactions and set right miscon- 
ceptions that might pass unnoticed 
during a regular lesson. Contact with 
@ new personality is stimulating to 
the child and may arouse otherwise 
dormant interests; none of us proba- 


bly impress all our pupils all the 
time. Finally, the consistency and 
regularity of the radio lessons is one 
of the best steadying influences in 
my class program. Rehearsals, fire 
drills, trips, PTA, nurse and doctor, 
building errands, all call children 
from regular classes—but never from 
radio classes. They proceed without 
interruption, economizing time for 
both pupil and teacher. 

The standards set for the pupils 
ate many, with those of vocabulary 
and diction perhaps the most un- 
consciously acquired. The radio also 
inculcates valuable habits. Children 
quickly learn to answer questions 
briefly without prompting or repe- 
tition. Each child must think out his 
answer independently, and his undi- 
vided attention makes him oblivious 
to interruptions. A dropped pencil, 
a flapping shade, or a passing street- 
car do not interrupt the radio voice 
or its audience. School radio lessons 
improve both the power of concen- 
tration and the ability to listen, and 
the habit of quick response during 
the ten-second interval cannot help 
but quicken thinking in similar situa- 
tions. 

In Cleveland, station WBOE is 
conducted by the regular educational 
staff plus a few additions—studio 
manager, announcer, radio engineer 
and assistant. Each school is supplied 
with a receiver and one loudspeaker. 
Additional speakers are added by the 
individual buildings at their own 
expense. 

The education of Cleveland chil- 
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dren by radio cannot stop with our 
own station. The home radio also 
challenges our attention. Too often 
it is allowed to run rampant, with 
the only attempt at selection when 
a speech comes over the air and 
someone rushes to tune it out. The 
radio equipped school can help the 
child to select programs and use 
profitably what he hears. He acquires 
the habit of listening rather than 
the habit of ignoring the radio. 
The radio is also certain to become 
the most effective instrument for in- 


terpreting the work of the schools 
to the community as well as educat. 
ing the vast number of adults who 
ceased their formal education early, 
Education and advertising propa- 
ganda have often been compared, 
Almost overnight radio advertising 
has transformed small companies to 
giant corporations. If selling mer- 
chandise over the air can do such 
wonders, think of its powers as a 
directed educational tool. Its proper 
use is probably as adult a problem 
as society has ever faced. 


Lillian Wennerstrom is a teacher in the Cleveland, 

Ohio, public schools. Reported from an address 

before the Department of Supervisors and Directors 

of Instruction, N.E.A., February, 27, 1939, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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of PRELIMINARY report was 
made of an extensive word count 
from the compositions of elementary 
school children by Professor Henry 
D. Rinsland of the University of 
Oklahoma before the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association at 
the Cleveland, Ohio, meeting March 
1. Every word was counted on over 
270,000 pages from 100,212 writ- 
ings, including compositions, stories, 
letters, etc. Over 230,000 children 
were authors of the writings, a repre- 
sentation of over 1 percent of the 
elementary school population of the 
country. Writings were included 
from over 700 schools and counties 
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in every state. A total of 6,012,305 
words was counted in all eight 
gtades, ranging from 353,859 words 
in Grade I to 1,088,526 words in 
Grade VIII. The surprising total of 
5,103 different words was found in 
Grade I while 17,925 different 
words were found in Grade VIII. 
This is the largest number of differ- 
ent words ever found in children’s 
writings. The total vocabulary of 
approximately 20,000 different 
words with the frequency with which 
each word occurs in each of the 
elementary grades will be published 
shortly and will furnish a basic writ- 
ing vocabulary for elementary books. 








YOUTH AND PEACE 


Fay BENNETT 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ae youth movement in the Uni- 
ted States had its greatest growth 
during the early 30’s. It was natural 
that the rising wave of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, the breakdown 
of disarmament conferences, and the 
threat of new wars made young peo- 
ple begin to think about social and 
economic and political questions. 
Small wonder that the student 
Christian groups began to think and 
act vigorously on questions of civil 
liberties, race relations, the labor 
movement, and the problem of war. 
It was at this time that two left-wing 
student organizations merged to 
form the American Student Union. 
The American Youth Congress got 
its start during these years also. 
During this period, while the 
various groups in the growing youth 
movement differed widely on various 
social issues, there was a general 
unanimity in opposition to war. All 
condemned the jingoism of the 
Hearst press. All were for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory R.O.T.C. All 
were against the growing armaments 
appropriations. All opposed the in- 
tervention of the American govern- 
ment in behalf of imperialistic in- 
terests in Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Orient. The slogan “Down with im- 
perialistic war’’ was splashed across 
the placards of many a peace demon- 
stration and in the editorial columns 
of college newspapers. During these 
years the student strike against war 


was initiated and quickly swept the 
country. The idea of the strike was 
that the students were conducting a 
“dress rehearsal” of what they would 
do if this country threatened to go 
to war. The Oxford pledge of re- 
fusal to support the government in 
a war was generally a solemn part of 
the strike meetings. 

Today the situation is greatly 
changed. Among the various groups 
that make up the youth movement, 
there is a growing cleavage between 
those who support an aggressive 
foreign policy, hoping thus to stop 
the advaance of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Mikado, and those groups 
which claim that Roosevelt’s policies 
are leading in the same path toward 
war which Wilson took in 1917. 

The first group argues, briefly, 
that: 

1. The fascist dictators, crazed 
with power and the greed for con- 
quest, are the instigators of war in 
the world today. 

2. The fascist states must be 
stopped at all costs, otherwise they 
will continue to expand until they 
overwhelm the whole world. 

3. Therefore, the peace-loving, 
democratic nations must resist by 
every means at their command any 
further encroachments on the part of 
the fascist states. 

Those who oppose government 
sanctions and war preparations in- 
sist that a new world war will not 
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destroy fascism and enthrone de- 
mocracy for the following reasons: 

1. Fascism is the result of a dying 
economic order and can be halted 
only by providing security and plenty 
for all. 

2. The threat of fascism to de- 
mocracy is not implanted from with- 
out but comes from the refusal to 
meet human needs. 

3. Anew world war will not be 
fought for democracy but for empire, 
and instead of saving democracy it 
will make totalitarianism universal. 

What has brought about such a 
sharp division today between the 
youth groups that were united against 
war only a few years ago and main- 
tained a certain objectivity regarding 
the problems of war and peace? 
When they began to become con- 
cerned with the anarchy in the 
world they looked for fundamental 
causes—not for crackpot panaceas. 
' Each nation was declared culpable 
_ in the mad drive toward war; there- 
fore it seemed logical that no one 
. mation or group of nations could 
rightly proclaim moral judgment 
over the immoral acts of other na- 
tions. The job of the youth move- 
ment in each country was to expose 
the hypocrisy of its own government 
and to seek to prevent it from im- 
posing its will on other nations. 

The change from this point of 
view to one of urging one’s govern- 
ment to play the game of power- 
politics again in an attempt to stop 
war has been a gradual one. For ex- 
ample, the American Student Union, 
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which in its first years firmly sup. 
ported the Oxford pledge, began to 
waver in 1937. In that year its con- 
vention dropped the Oxford pledge 
and came out for sanctions against 
“aggressor” nations, although still 
nominally opposed to armaments. A 
year later, the A.S.U. declared that it 
could no longer urge disarmament 
for the United States and had to 
support adequate armaments for the 
defense of democracy. 

The rejection, by certain sections 
of the youth movement, of the fight 
against armaments and the funda- 
mental causes of war in favor of 
power-politics methods is due to 
various approaches. There are those 
of the “weak-sister” type who are 
already succumbing to propaganda 
for another holy crusade to save the 
world for democracy. Others, while 
cynical about the democratic and 
peaceful intentions of France, Bri- 
tain, and the United States, yet hope 
that a firm stand by these nations, 
even though made in the interests of 
preserving empire, will call the bluff 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan and 
prevent a war. Still others, believing 
that a war cannot be averted, are 
willing to take their chances that, 
somehow, in the midst of another 
world slaughter, the monster fascism 
will be beheaded, and then the 
problems of imperialism, capitalism, 
and nationalism can be tackled to 
create a world cooperative common- 
wealth. 

The real tragedy of Europe is the 
complete demoralization of the peo- 
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ple’s movement—the unions, politi- 
cal parties, the youth organizations— 
in the face of another world war. 
While the overwhelming majority of 
the people were hoping and praying 
for peace in the crisis last October, 
their leaders were pledging support 
to the governments for armaments, 
speed-up of industrial production, 
and preparations to mobilize every 
youth in every nation. 

The hope of young people in the 
United States, as it must be in every 
land, is twofold: First, they must 
put their own house in order. The 
United States is not immune to fas- 
cism through any miraculous po- 
litical formula labelled “democracy.” 
The economic conflicts and degen- 
eration that lead to fascism will 
become greater as crises and depres- 
sions, artificial booms through war 
buying, and the substitution of arma- 
ment expenditures for socially use- 
ful projects become the predominant 
aspects of our domestic economy. 

Second, for the major fight against 
fascism in Europe, youth in this 
country must look to the valiant men 
and women who are building the 


movement against fascism in the 
totalitarian states. The victory of the 
“democracies” in a war to overthrow 
Hitler would not kill fascism. It 
would merely institute in the fascist 
countries a new form of oppression, 
that of the winner over the van- 
quished, while at the same time the 
totalitarianism of wartime would 
have permanently affected the po- 
litical and economic structures of the 
countries that “‘won” the war. 

At this writing, the world looks 
black indeed. In many lands the 
youth are being stampeded into sup- 
port for a new world war, the horror 
of which one can scarcely imagine. 
And while they kill each other with 
the latest devices for mass destruc- 
tion, they will all be claiming the 
highest and most noble of objectives. 

Those who are continuing the 
fight against war are the courageous 
young men and women who refuse 
to think in terms of national boun- 
daries, who are fighting against 
their own war-preparing govern- 
ments, while they extend their hands 
in solidarity to their fellow human 
beings all over the world. 


Committee Against War. Reported from the Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XII (March, 1939), 


Fay Bennett is a member of the staff of the Youth | 


399-409. 
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—/ LIBRARY on wheels is touring the rural districts of 
Lincoln Parish, Louisiana, as the first unit of a state-wide pro- 
gram of establishing parish demonstration libraries —School 


and Society. 
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PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE BUILDS A COMPLETE 
AIRCRAFT 


Roscoe B. BANCROFT 
In Secondary Education 


Jo the students of the aeronautics 
department of the Pasadena Junior 
College belongs the credit for what 
is presumably the greatest accom- 
plishment in aeronautics training yet 
achieved by a junior college. A trim, 
four-place cabin, all-metal, low- 
wing monoplane has been designed 
and built complete, except for motor 
and instruments, by the young stu- 
dent aeronautic engineers and me- 
chanics. 

The boys built an aircraft that 
met with the government’s require- 
ments for type certification and 
license, which is a rigid test of ac- 
complishment for any school of aero- 
nautics. This achievement, which 
demonstrates the ability of a public 
junior college to produce a type of 
workmanship equaling that of the 
industry, will help to answer the 
important question of how this na- 
tion is to train twenty thousand 
mechanics every year for our national 
defense program. 

Practical production methods.— 
Upon visiting this shop, one is im- 
pressed with the systematic environ- 
ment in which the boys work. This 
is an outstanding feature, and a very 
important one, according to Instruc- 
tor Max Harlow. The Pasadena shops 
are organized so as to approximate 
very closely the procedures and meth- 
ods practiced in the actual aviation 
industry. For example, all work that 
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is completed in the shop originates 
in the engineering department. Each 
part has its identification number 
and job card. 

To be sure that the methods do 
approximate those of the factory, 
officials of some of the largest air- 
plane factories are invited in for 
periodic inspection of the shop and 
for conferences with departmental 
instructors. At the same time advice 
concerning modern procedures and 
training suggestions are received. 

Organization of courses.—The stu- 
dents are offered two courses: all- 
metal airplane construction, com- 
posed of shop courses; and all-metal 
design and drafting, composed of 
engineering courses. The selection 
between the construction and design 
courses is largely automatically de- 
termined by the student’s mathema- 
tical ability and his personal tempera- 
ment. At present, the shop capacity 
of one hundred students is enrolled. 
Two-thirds of the students are in the 
shop courses and one-third in the 
engineering department. 

Since Pasadena has a four-year 
junior college, the aeronautics stu- 
dents have already received a broad 
general background in preparation 
for the two years of intensive aefo- 
nautics training. All thirteenth-year 
aeronautics students take courses in 
aeronautical woodshop, aeronautical 


machineshop, aeronautical labora- 
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tory, and metallurgy. This plan pro- 
vides the boys who qualify for de- 
sign and drafting with a working 
knowledge of shop procedures. “’Tech 
reports” is the name of a cleverly 
designed course which requires the 
writing and compiling of technical 
data in proper form and with great 
accuracy. This course provides for 
additional study in practical English. 
It is required of all students. 

The boys who go into the aircraft 
factories have an understanding of 
the problems of plant management, 
know the advantages of cooperation 
between employer and employee, and 
have a knowledge of other industrial 
relations. Mathematics is essential to 
all aeronautical work and becomes a 
factor in determining which students 
may choose further courses in shop 
and those who should go into de- 
sign. The students who have finished 
trigonometry with good grades and 
who have passed a mathematics test 
satisfactorily may choose shop math- 
ematics or may take a mathematics 
course leading to design. 

Drafting is required of all stu- 
dents for the first semester. In this 
course they become familiar with the 
Air Corporations Drafting Room 
Manual and copy and revise old 
drawings. 

It is natural for some boys to be 
more interested in the shop than in 
the drafting room. Because of this 


and the stringent mathematical re- 
quirements, students are found to be 
either headed for the shop or the 
drafting room by the beginning of 
the fourteenth year. Those studying 
design take such courses as strength 
of materials or testing materials, 
and, as the year progresses, these 
students specialize in design or lay- 
out and stress analysis. Fourteenth- 
year shop students spend their entire 
time in aeronautical shop, construct- 
ing jigs, patterns, parts, and the 
actual fabrication. 

Shop procedures and policies. — 
All students work from blueprints 
issued by the engineering depart- 
ment in making tools, patterns, and 
parts to be used in the construction 
of airplanes. Jobs are assigned to 
individual students on the basis of 
experience and ability to progress. 

Materials are tested by the test- 
ing class in which the theoretical 
figures of the designing department 
are checked with the strength as de- 
termined by actual testing. 

Placement of graduates.—A vital 
feature of all junior college voca- 
tional courses is the possibility of 
placing graduates in the industry for 
which they have been prepared. The 
aeronautics instructors of Pasadena 
Junior College have personally been 
able to place all graduates in facto- 
ries at the levels at which their train- 
ing terminated. 


Roscoe B. Bancroft is a research student in aero- 
nautics education, Reported from Secondary Edu- 
cation, VIII (March, 1939), 85-6. 
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INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP FOR THE 
LEFT-HANDED CHILD 
LUELLA COLE 
In the Elementary School Journal 


» ae are more than 7,000,000 
left-handed persons in the United 
States, most of whom write either 
illegible or laboriously, or both. 
Each year, about 150,000 pupils en- 
ter Grade I who prefer their left 
hand to their right. They are scat- 
tered throughout the country on an 
average of three to each ordinary 
class. Because few of them are found 
in one place, they are trained in 
penmanship methods appropriate 
for right-handed children. Day after 
day they are taught by conscientious 
teachers to write badly. Most of 
them emerge from elementary school 
using handwriting which is barely 
legible and produced awkwardly and 
at the cost of unreasonable effort. 
Teacher, parents, and pupils expect 
this situation ; they do not know that 
if instruction in penmanship is 
adapted to the natural muscular co- 
ordinations of left-handed children, 
they need no longer be warped and 
twisted by an undesirable method of 
writing. 

What are the essential characteris- 
tics of the average system of pen- 
manship? The right-handed pupil 
normally grips his pen less than an 
inch from the point, places his paper 
so that the bottom edge is at right 
angles to his arm, and writes with a 
slant of about 45 degrees from the 
baseline. Because he writes from left 
to right, his hand automatically stays 
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out of the ink and out of the way 
of his vision. 

To enjoy the same advantages, the 
left-handed persons should com. 
pletely reverse the position of the 
paper, the slant of the writing, and 
the direction. If this were possible, 
there would be no problem at all, 
Unfortunately, this “natural” pro- 
cedure results in a reversed script 
which not even the producer could 
read. The troubles of the sinistral 
arise essentially because he cannot 
write from right to left. He must 
adopt at least the direction of script 
normal for the right-handed person. 
In actual practice, the right-handed 
grip on the pen, angle of paper, 
slant of the writing, and relation of 
the hand to the baseline are also 
thrust upon him. 

The results are usually fatal. A 
series of awkward adjustments, be- 
gun by twisting the hand to the left 
in order to see what is being written, 
usually ends in the development of 
the typical “hook” of the left-handed 
child. When ink is first used, the 
pupil’s hand immediately smears 
what is written. If the hand is 
twisted out of the way, the arm 
smears. He therefore twists his arm 
around also, thus completing the 
“hook.” He now practically lies 
down on his desk, drapes his arm 
over the top of the page, and twists 
his pen around until he can write 
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with one side of the point. The pen 
is, in fact, exactly reversed. The 
whole posture is uncomfortable and 
inefficient. 

An occasional child makes a differ- 
ent adjustment by twisting the hand 
to the right instead of the left and 
turning his pen to the same position 
it would occupy if held in the right 
hand. The terrific strain of this po- 
sition is obvious. No teacher should 
ever permit it. Of all solutions, it 
is the worst. 

A few children, instead of devel- 
oping the “hook” to prevent smears, 
resort to a laborious, slow, but sim- 
ple procedure. They write three or 
four letters, lift the left hand, care- 
fully blot with the right hand the 
letters just produced, and repeat. 
The hopeless inefficiency of this 
method is obvious. 

Finally, a small nucleus of intelli- 
gent youngsters discover for them- 
selves the only system that produces 
“right-handed” slant without seri- 
ous impairment of effectiveness and 
comfort. They merely turn the paper 
around and write upside down. With 
this technique the writing is visible, 
the hand stays out of the ink, and the 
pen is held normally. Of the four 
adjustments of the left-handed child 
to a right-handed system, only this 
adjustment is comfortable. It is also 
the only adjustment that practically 
no teacher will tolerate! Writing 
upside down is not an ideal solution, 
but it involves only a mental inver- 
sion of the alphabet—a relatively 
simple trick. There are better meth- 


ods for the sinistral, but there arealso 
several which are infinitely worse. 

The various abnormal positions of 
the pen are developed because teach- 
ers insist on the same slant from all 
children. The sinistral’s normal slant 
is to the left, at an angle of about 
45 degrees to the baseline. The re- 
sulting script is exactly as legible as 
a script that slants to the right. The 
important thing is to allow the pupils 
to use an angle that is natural and 
comfortable. 

What ate the correct procedures 
for teaching left-handed children? 
The first has nothing to do with 
writing technique. It is purely emo- 
tional. From his first day in school, 
a left-handed child is subject to 
pressure, the nagging criticism— 
overt or implied—that is the lot of 
the sinistral. To remove this emo- 
tional pressure the teacher must be- 
gin by altering her own feeling that 
a left-handed pupil is a nuisance, a 
too-typical attitude that is inevitably 
communicated to the pupil. The 
teacher must be indifferent in the 
matter of hand preference. She must 
literally not care in the least which 
hand a child uses. Until the resulting 
relaxed emotional atmosphere is 
achieved, any technique will bring 
only mediocre results. 

The paper should always be placed 
so that the lower edge is at right 
angles to the arm being used. It is 
the special duty of the first-grade 
teacher to insist on this until the 
habit is formed. 

The pencil or pen must be gripped 
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at least an inch from the point, 
an inch and a half is better. Again 
the first-grade teacher must establish 
the habit. With the pencil gripped 
at this distance, even a small child 
can see over or around his hand, 
and will not be tempted to twist the 
hand to the left and peer under it. 

In the relation of hand and base- 
line, the sinistral has no choice. The 
only place for his hand is below the 
baseline and far enough below to 
miss the longest loops. If, from the 
beginning, correct position of the 
paper and correct grip of the pencil 
are insisted on, there will be little 
trouble with hand position. Incor- 
rect position usually comes from a 
blocking of vision because the pencil 
is gripped too near the point. 

Any slant between vertical and 45 
degrees to the left is entirely satis- 
factory. A child will show the slant 
he prefers as soon as he has learned 
to write a few letters on the black- 
board. The teacher should be careful 
to prevent the sinistral from imitat- 
ing the slant of others. When the 
pupils are first given copies of the 
alphabet, sinistrals should receive 
copies properly written even if a 
right-handed teacher has to produce 
them backhand. 

The left-handed pupil needs no 
special type of pencil. Pupils who 
develop a completely reversed slant 


do not need a special pen. Many 
left-handed children, however, pre- 


‘fer to write vertically, or nearly s0, 


In this case they cannot use the regu- 
lar school pen. They can write with 
practically any fountain pen, or with 
nibs available at Woolworth’s and 
stamped “Woolworth Smooth Writ. 
ing, No. 22, Made in England.” 
When the school orders pen points, 
about 7 percent of the order should 
be for this type. If the school does 
not supply them, a child can get a 
semestet’s supply for a dime. 

The left-handed pupil may use 
either an arm-movement or a wrist- 
and-hand movement. His muscular 
coordinations are identical with 
those of right-handed persons. 

The proportions of the letters are, 
of course, the same no matter which 
hand is used, but the slant is differ- 
ent. If the slant is vertical, the letters 
may be somewhat rounded. 

Left-handed children can learn to 
write as easily, as rapidly, as com- 
fortably, and as legibly as anyone 
else; but they cannot do so when they 
are forced into a system intended for 
right-handed persons. Slant, quality 
of line, standard letter form, arm- 
movement, customary grip on pen— 
not one of these is in itself impor- 
tant. Let every teacher realize that 
any legible writing produced without 
strain is good writing. 


of the University of California. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (February, 


| Luella Cole is a lecturer in the Extension =4 


1939), 436-48. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Daniel A. Prescott, 
professor of education at Rutgers 
University, has been named professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago where he will also direct a 
teacher-training project for the 
American Council on Education. . . . 
Endicott Peabody, founder and 
headmaster of Groton School, has 
announced his resignation to take 
effect in June, 1940. . . . Elmer C. 
Darling, principal of the Keokuk, 
Iowa, high school, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the departments of 
education and vocational education 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College... . Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
schools, is now officiating as the new 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. . . . 
Walter F. Downey, principal of the 
Boston English high school, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, succeeding 
James G. Reardon who resigned 
under fire. ... K. J. Clark, principal 
of Murphy High School, Mobile, 
Ala., is the new president of the 
Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the NEA... . Norman 
B. Nash of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
appointed rector of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, Mass. . . . Richard T. Har- 
greaves, president of the Eastern 
Washington College, Cheney, died 
early last month. . . . Nelson P. 
Mead, professor of history, has been 
named president of the College of 


the City of New York, succeeding 
Frederick B. Robinson. . . . Tom L. 
Popejoy, executive assistant to the 
president of the University of New 
Mexico, has been appointed assis- 
tant to Aubrey Williams, director of 
the NYA. ...C. A. Dykstra, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 
and R. E. Wood, chairman of the 
board of directors of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., have been elected 
members of the American Youth 
Commission to succeed Newton D. 
Baker and Lotus D. Coffman who 
died during the past year. .. . Doug- 
las E. Scates, director of the bureau 
of research of the Cincinnati public 
schools, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of education at Duke 
University. . . . Guy E. Maxwell, 
president of Winona, Minn., State 
Teachers College for 35 years, died 
recently. . . . Rear Admiral Ralph 
Earle, president of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, died February 13. 
. . . Clifton O. Page, headmaster of 
the Park School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been named head of the Detroit, 
Mich., University School on the re- 
tirement of Daniel H. Fletcher. E. 
Francis Bowditch, dean of freshmen 
at Harvard University, will succeed 
Mr. Page at the Park School... . 
Harvey E. Gayman, assistant execu- 
tive secretary and director of research 
of the Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation, has been named executive 
secretary on the retirement of Her- 
bert Kelley last month... . R. V. 
Billington has been appointed execu- 
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tive assistant in vocational education 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 


A PAMPHLET, How to Use Radio in 
the Classroom, has been compiled 
by a committee of teachers and radio 
educators in association with the 
project on the evaluation of school 
broadcasts at Ohio State University 
and published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1626 K St., 
NW, Washington, D.C., from which 
it may be obtained without charge. 


OF the 180 new salary schedules 
adopted in the last three years and re- 
ported to the Research Division of 
the NEA, it was found that 55 per- 
cent were of the preparation or 
single-salary type. In a group of 
schedules adopted between 1928 and 
1934, only 31 percent were of the 


single-salary type. 


THE Radio Project of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, 
D.C., has free copies of a compre- 
hensive report on the use of ultra- 
high frequencies for educational 
broadcasting which were recently set 
aside for this purpose by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
report discusses fully the kind and 
cost of equipment needed to make 
the best use of these frequencies. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S requirements for 
administrators and supervisors have 
been extended to include a year of 
gtaduate education or the possession 
of a master’s degree from an ap- 
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proved institution. The present tre. 
quirements prescribe 12 semester 
hours of graduate work in adminis- 
tration and supervision in order to 
qualify for a certificate. 


OREGON’S state legislature has te- 
cently authorized a change in name 
for the three normal schools. The 
Oregon Normal School will be 
known as the Oregon College of 
Education; the Eastern Oregon Nor- 
mal School as the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education ; and the South- 
ern Oregon Normal School as the 
Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion. Originally offering a two-year 
curriculum, the colleges will ulti- 
mately offer a four-year course. They 
will become three-year institutions 
by 1941. 


AFRICA is to have a new college 
where Africans can qualify them- 
selves to take a larger share in the 
government of their country. Located 
in Uganda, it will be known as 
Makerere College. Over $1,000,000 
is being spent on the project. 


TEACHERS of college English have 
established a new organization with 
the temporary name of “College 
English Teachers Association.” Lead- 
ers in the organization are Robert 
Gay of Simmons College and Burges 
Johnson of Union College. One of 
its contemplated projects is the pub- 
lication of a periodical of interest to 
teachers of undergraduate courses in 
English. 
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PERMISSION has been denied to 
boards of education in New York 
state to establish free nursery schools 
for children from two to four by ac- 
tion of the state assembly. 


REPEAL of the Massachusetts teach- 
ets’ oath law lost by a vote of 105 to 
102 in the state legislature, even 
though it has been favorably re- 
ported after hearings at which ap- 
peared many of the state’s educa- 
tional leaders. 


THE House of Representatives of 
Tennessee defeated a bill to repeal 
the law which forbids the teaching 
of the theory of human evolution in 
the state’s schools. 


THE March issue of Occupations is 
distinguished by an unique sym- 
posium on “Youth and Labor” with 
all sides of the labor problem pre- 
sented through articles by William 
Green, President of the A. F. of L; 
John L. Lewis, President of the 
C.1.0.; Professor Leo Wolman of 
Columbia University; George B. 
Cutten, President of Colgate Univer- 
sity; and John J. Collins of Fordham 
University. 


THIs month, 12 students from the 
Morgantown, West Va., High School 
will return the visit of 12 students 
from Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which 
was described in the EDUCATION D1- 
GEsT for December, 1938. The New 
York students studied the West Vir- 


ginia coal industry while the South- 
erners will investigate New York as 
a great port city and cosmopolitan 
urban center. 


ADULT students in New York City 
are more interested in vocational 
courses than in cultural subjects, ac- 
cording to a recent WPA study. 
Stress was placed on such subjects as 
beauty culture, trade dressmaking, 
trade millinery, radio repairs, aircon- 
ditioning, and mechanics. Among 
the most popular cultural courses de- 
sired by students were public speak- 
ing, current economic problems, 
journalism, law for laymen, music 
appreciation, pianoforte and singing, 
psychology, radio physics, short-story 
writing for beginners, and vocabu- 
lary building. 


As aids for lay or student groups 
studying the public school system, 
the U. S. Office of Education is pub- 
lishing a series of pamphlets, the 
first four of which are already off the 
press. Their titles are: Know Your 
Board of Education, Know Your 
Superintendent, Know Your School 
Principal, and Know Your Teacher. 
The qualifications, duties, and re- 


- sponsibilities of school personnel are 


discussed in the series which is en- 
titled, ‘Know Your School.” 


THE Seventh Yearbook of School 
Law, edited by M. M. Chambers, has 
just been issued by the American 
Council on Education. Publication is 
made possible by a grant from Car- 
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negie Corporation of New York, 
through the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, to 
Purdue University for studies in 
school law and dissemination of re- 
sults. It reviews some 300 recent 
court decisions affecting all phases of 
education, in 18 chapters by as many 
contributors, among whom are of- 
ficers of state, city, and county school 
systems, as well as professors of edu- 
cation, professors of law, and practic- 
ing members of the bar. 


New York Crry is planning to con- 
struct an eight-story skyscraper ele- 
mentary school which will house 
2,000 pupils and cost two million 
dollars. Because of the expensive 
sites in Manhattan, this unusual type 
of construction was chosen by the 
Board of Education. Four large ele- 
vators capable of carrying 45 pupils 
each will transport pupils inside the 
building. 


THE latest of the picture magazines 
to be issued by public schools is 
View Pointe, an ambitious 20-page 
publication issued as a joint faculty- 
student enterprise of the Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, High School. Pub- 
lished as a substitute for the tradi- 
tional senior annual and selling for 
25 cents, it also aims to capitalize on 
the creative photographic and writ- 
ing ability and enthusiasm of stu- 
dents and to serve as an effective and 
legitimate public relations instru- 
ment. The pictures and captions are 
filled with human interest and faith- 
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fully depict the activities of a modem 
high school. 


THE Department of Secondary. 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association, at the Cleve. 
land convention, designated Student 
Life as the official organ of student 
councils. Student Life, a nonadver. 
tising periodical devoted to the bet. 
terment of all student activities in 
the high school, now serves as offi- 
cial organ for two important organi- 
zations—the National Honor Society 
and student councils. Sample copies 
of Student Life may be obtained by 
writing to H. V. Church, Secretary, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE greatest annual increase ever re- 
corded in students attending junior 
colleges in the United States is re- 
vealed by statistics just compiled by 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, for publication in 
the annual Junior College Directory, 
1939. The enrolment has increased 
from 136,000 in 1936-37 to 155,000 
in 1937-38, an increase of 14 per- 
cent. During the past decade the 
number of junior colleges has in- 
creased 36 percent while the enrol- 
ment in them has almost tripled. 


How To Make A Community Y outh 
Survey is a 50-page pamphlet just re- 
leased by the American Youth Com- 
mission in the Studies Series of the 
American Council on Education. 
The pamphlet, which was prepared 
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by M. M. Chambers and Howard M. 
Bell of the Commission staff, tells 
briefly the purposes served by such 
surveys, the essential preliminary 
steps, and in some detail the methods 
of collecting information, and of 
tabulating, analyzing, and _publicis- 
ing the results. Among the many 
topics covered in the pamphlet are 
the organization of the survey staff, 
sampling and interviewing young 
persons, editing and coding the re- 
sponses, and writing the report. 


THREE new government-produced 
sound motion pictures are available 
for nontheatrical distribution in both 
16mm. and 35mm. sound editions, 
the United States Film Service, a 
division of the National Emergency 
Council, has announced. “The 
River,” a three-reel documentary film 
dramatizing the Mississippi River, 
the results of soil erosion, deforesta- 
tion, and flood control, will be dis- 
tributed by the Film Service. “The 
River” was written and directed by 
Pare Lorentz, and won the interna- 
tional award as the world’s finest 
documentary at the 1938 Interna- 
tional Exposition of Cinemato- 
gtaphic Art. For the past 15 months 
the film has been shown extensively 
in commercial motion picture thea- 
tres throughout the country. “Good 
Neighbors,” a two-reel subject pro- 
duced by the United States Maritime 
Commission, depicts the launching 
of the “Good Neighbor Fleet” which 
marked the inauguration of east coast 
service to South America via the 


S. S. Brazil, the S. S. Argentina, and 
the S. S. Uruguay. The voyage of 
the S. S$. Brazil is shown together 
with scenes in the various ports of 
call. This subject will be distributed 
by the United States Film Service. 
“Three Counties Against Syphilis,” 
a two-reel film made by the United 
States Public Health Service, pic- 
torializes a three-county syphilis-con- 
trol experiment in the southeastern 
part of the United States. Principal 
feature of this subject is the use of a 
trailer medical clinic used in venereal 
treatment. While not a clinical sub- 
ject, the film is of primary interest to 
welfare, legislative, medical, and so- 
cial service groups. Inquiries for this 
film should be addressed to the Of- 
fice of Health Education, United 
States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. While no rental is 
charged for Government films, bor- 
rowers are asked to defray transpor- 
tation costs to and from the nearest 
point of shipment. 


GIVING unity to the arts is the pur- 
pose of ‘the new freshman course be- 
ing offered as part of the four-year 
elementary curriculum at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Laboratory work and lectures in fine 
arts, music, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts are being combined to 
broaden the students’ cultural back- 
ground by actual experience in crafts 
work. Among the factors being 
stressed are the home surroundings 
of the students and their improve- 
ment. 
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CITIZENSHIP Day has been set as 
May 21 in Manitowoc County, Wis- 
consin, as part of a program of Dr. 
R. J. Colbert, head of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s extension divi- 
sion’s bureau of economics and so- 
ciology, to increase the participation 
of citizens in the functions of gov- 
ernment. On Citizenship Day, the 
county’s 1,200 young men and wom- 
en who have reached their majority 
during the preceding year will be in- 
ducted into citizenship. A five- 
month educational program is being 
conducted preceding the ceremonies 
to instruct the young people in the 
duties, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 


Four classes are conducted in 
Wichita, Kans., schools in automo- 
bile driving which are open to opera- 
tors of trucks and other commercial 
vehicle drivers as well as to other 
motorists. Some of the classes are 
held in the plants which employ the 
commercial drivers. Instruction is 
under the direction of the supervisor 
of the traffic clinic of the Wichita 
police department. 


TOLERANCE has been recommended 
as a fit subject for study in New 
York City’s schools by the instruc- 
tional committee of the board of 
education. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 3-6, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 10-14, Association for 
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Childhood Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-14, 36th Annual Meet. 
ing of the Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

April 12-15, Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

April 25-28, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May I-10, Tenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 3-6, Eastern District Meet- 
ing, American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, New York. 

May 15-17, American Association 
for Adult Education, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

June 15-17, Tenth Annual School 
Administrators’ Conference, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 20-23, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

July, 2-6, National Education As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif. 

July 3-6, National Convention of 
Student Officers and Advisers, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July, 8-21, Third Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, NEA, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

July 10-21, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations 14th Annual 
College, Stanford University, Calif. 

August 6-11, Eighth Biennial 
Conference, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. 








The Education Digest Ratings 
of Instructional Materials* 
Number XVIII 


_4N evaluative service for consumers ments by experts selected on a nation- 
of educational materials. Suggestions for wide basis. As many judgments are se- 
items to be rated will be welcomed. cured as may be necessary to convince 
Ratings are based on competent judg- the EDUCATION Dicgst of their validity. 
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ITEM: RATINGASTO: 6 8 # £ & 
Guidance in Reading $ Series. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan. 

Storm, Grace E. Sue and Mickey, a prereading book,1937 D D C D C 

Storm, Grace E. Nip and Tuck, peeprimer, 1956...........:... C C G7 © @ 

Storm, Grace E. Practice Book for Nip and Tuck, 1936... C C C C ¢ 

Mitchell, Ethelyn L. Nip and Tuck at Play, second pre- 

MOTO, DPI aicsgn ccs nicapiccahbesitstinntiicsiibastrorecliennlaiionedin CC: ¢ ¢ Ca 
Storm; Grace E. Bob and Judy, primer, 1936 ................-.---- cc 23s 
Storm, Grace E. Practice Book for Bob and Judy, 1936...... C ¢< Co 6 
Storm, Grace E. Good Times Together, first reader, 1936... B BB B B 
Storm, Grace E. Practice Book for Good Times Together, 

TG sci siicniceginssoncepmnncandolssiminaminctontanitionqnatieiaaacacarte C¢ .¢C £@ 

A—Excellent C—Fair E—Very Poor 


B—Good D—Poor 


* The EpucaTION Dicest, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DIGEST are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 
these ratings or with the EpuCATION DiGEsT. 




















Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. Many 
groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 
have found the special rate advantageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicEsT for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each 
copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 
their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested if you will send their names to 
the Circulation Manager. 





A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P. O. BOX 100 





ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 














